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School Surgery. Health of the district in which the school is situated. 

Indeed, it is always right to inform this official of the 

BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. (LOND.), C.S.S. (CAMB.), | outbreak immediately it arises, and to take his advice 
Vice-President of the British Medical Association. upon it. It is certain that in the course of a short 
II time this course will become a compulsory duty, and 

; its neglect will involve severe penalties ; and as such 

I AM frequently consulted as to the duty of the | is sooner or later likely to be the law of the land, it 
ptincipal of a boarding-school when infectious | will be best to get into the way of it, and do that from 
disease has suddenly appeared among the boarders. | choice which will soon be one of necessity. There 
To my mind, the duty is clear. The principal should | is no plan which will be more conducive to the interest 
immediately find out which of the children have been | of the schoolmaster than this action of the legislature. 
recently in contact with the case by sleeping in the | It will enable the master to know from whence the 
same dormitory, or by being in the same class, or in any | disease has been imported into his household, and 
way in close contact with the sick child. Then find out | to trace it backwards to its source, and by that means 
who among this number have not previously had the | give him a just ground for complaint against the 
disease in question. Put all these in quarantine imme- | author of his misfortune, if it has had an origin from 
diately. Inform the parents of the affected child that the | without. I press this side of the question very 
child is ill, and as soon as may be convenient he should | forcibly upon all who have infectious disease intro- 
give information to the parents or guardians of all the | duced among them; it will be of greater benefit to 
children that such a case has appeared in the school, | school managers and school proprietors than to any 
and that the manager has taken the necessary pre- | other class of persons, especially if the case is one of 
cautions to prevent the extension of the disease. It | scarlet-fever or small-pox, for these cases do not crop 
is a great mistake to keep this fact a secret from those | up unless there has been contact with a preceding 
most interested, and if the parents are made aware of | case of disease ; they do not suddenly put in an appear- 
the rule of the school when a child is first sent to it, | ance without connection with some preceding case, 
they will be much more content and less suspicious | and isolation must be immediate to prevent further 
than if they are kept in ignorance of the outbreak, | mischief. This isolation may be carried out by 
whilst a serious responsibility is removed from the | removing the patient to the top of the house and 
shoulders of the principal or manager, which respon- | entirely shutting off immediate communication with 
sibility he has no right to assume. If the cause for | the rest of the establishment, or, better. still, by 
the introduction of the case can be proved to be by | removing the child to a separate cottage, where there 
means of personal contact, the spread of the disease | can be the most perfect quarantine. The greatest 
may be checked at once. If this is not a doubtful | danger of infection from these cases is during the 
point it follows that in all probability there will be no | fever stage, when it is probable that the exhalations 
extension beyond that which arises from the danger | from the patients are themselves infectious and in- 
which those in quarantine may have fallen into. The | capable of being disinfected with that certainty which 
quarantine must be kept up as long as may be neces- | can be carried out with the later debris, which is 
sary to clear the children from the suspicion of having | particulate in its character, and is usually wrapped up 
contracted the disease. If the cause of the outbreak | in some epithelial particles. It is necessary to freely 
is in the school itself it must be removed, but to do | disinfect the excreta which come from the patients 
this it becomes necessary to find out from where the | immediately upon discharge. This is easily effected 
cause proceeds, If cases continue to occur in a | by receiving them into a vessel containing a strong 
school in which the course above recommended has | solution of Persulphate of Iron (green copperas an 
been adopted, there is always reason to suppose it may | ounce to the gallon), or ‘into a bed of dried earth, 
have a local origin. It will be. only right to consult | such as an ordinary earth-closet supplies. It is not 
an expert as to its possible cause, and especially to difficult to prevent the spread of infection during the 
get into communication with the Medical Offices@f,AebRenlescent stage, because the breath then ceases 
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‘n a great measure to be infectious, and our efforts 
may be directed to the disinfection of the debris and 
of the articles of clothing which have been worn by 
the patients as well as of the bedding which has been 
used. ‘These may be completely purified by exposing 
them to a dry heat of 330’, or by plunging them into 
boiling water. 

A scarlet-fever patient should have the body 
anointed daily with pure salad oil in which camphor 
has been dissolved in the proportion of one dram in 
two ounces of oil. If the case is one of small-pox it 
is better to use animal charcoal finely produced 
instead of camphor. If mixed in such proportions as 
will make a thin paste, and applied to the patches of 
eruption, it will prevent the pitting, and probably also 
prevent the fertility of the germs contained in the 
secretion of the pox, for I think it is now established 
on a perfectly sound foundation that these diseases 
are propagated by the dispersion of minute atoms 
of perverted protoplasm, which retain their vitality, 
and are capable of germinating in suitable soil so as 
to reproduce their kind. These vital germs are allied 
in character to the fungi on the one side and the 
algee on the other, and they require for their 
propagation some of the conditions which belong to 
both ; light and ozone are antagonistic to their repro- 
duction, and with free motion of the atmosphere, are 
the agents which are antagonistic to the maintenance 
of their vitality, and it is upon these agents that the 
principle of repression or stamping out infectious dis- 
ease depends. Introduce light into the places which 
have been occupied by fever patients of any kind, 
ventilate freely with atmospheric air, and supply ozone 
as abundantly as possible, and it is quite certain that 
in a short time there need be no danger of the spread 
of infectious diseases among children or any other 
classes of persons. 

Typhoid fever is much more amenable to repressive 
measures than either of the two former diseases. It 
is scarcely infective at all, except under very excep- 
tional conditions. It is sometimes called enteric, 
sometimes gastric, low or continued fever. It is more 
often caused by a water supply contaminated by 
sewage than by any other means. Whenever a case 
arises in any school it is incumbent upon the man- 
agers to look to their source of supply, and inquire 
narrowly into the possibility of contamination from 
some one of the many causes which will now and then 
crop up in the best regulated establishment. Recur- 
ring cases must be traceable either to water or milk, 
or some other article of food, or to a want of sewer 
ventilation. It is due to these causes more certainly 
than to personal communication. In any case con- 
sult the medical officer of the district. Immediately 
disinfect the excreta of the patient. In all cases of 
infective disease remove all curtains, carpets, and 
every kind of cloth from the room which is occupied 
by the patient, for those articles absorb the mazeries 
morbi, and may give out again to somebody else, and 
the most perfect cleanliness of all persons who come 
in contact with the sick must be insisted upon. Daily 
fumigation of the sick room and of the house in which 
infectious disease exists should be carried out by burn- 
ing some brown paper or woody matter and sprinkling 
carbolic acid with water in the form of spray. A very 
elegant way of fumigation, and a very efficient means 
for removing smell, is by burning some ground coffee 
upon live embers taken from a fire, and held in the 








middle of the room upon an ordinary shovel—a few 
spoonfuls of coffee burnt in this manner give a very 
agreeable odour, and effectually remove all disagree- 
able smell in a very few minutes. There is one other 
important matter which it is well to notice. No 
attendant upon a sick person should ever take food in 
the sick person’s room. It is running a risk, which it 
is the duty of the principal to prevent by providing 
that the nurse shall have a room for feeding in, which 
shall not be the one occupied by the patient. I must 
refer my readers to the chapters in the first volume of 
the PracricaL TEACHER on ‘ Health at School’ for 
further information upon points more immediately 
connected with personal hygiene. 


On WounbDs. 


There are many dangers which naturally belong to 
school-boys, and which, ifattended to at once, are not 
likely to lead to mischief, but which if neglected may 
lay the foundation for constitutional diseases, and 
often lead to the loss of limb, or even to life itself. 

It is very common for children to bark themselves, 
as it were, in running, or in any kind of boisterous 
game ; they fall down upon a gravel path or other 
rough ground, and produce simple abrasions of the 
skin, or a contused wound may be produced, or the 
cut may go deeper, and,be really incised. In abrasions 
there is simply the removal of the cuticle ; contusions 
have bruises which extend to a deeper part of the 
cutis, whilst in incised wounds these cuts are more or 
less deep, and more or less clean. Lacerated wounds 
are those in which the parts are more or less torn, and 
these, with the class of punctured wounds, are by 
far the most dangerous; and lastly, there is another 
dangerous kind consisting of poisoned wounds, which 
require to be considered each in detail. 

(1) Abrasions. These require to be cleared from 
the dirt and gravel which they may contain, and they 
should then be preserved from contact with the external 
air as quickly as possible. The simplest way to treat 
these cases is to cover them up with a slip of lint 
soaked in Friar’s balsam, or Compound Tincture of 
Benzoin, as it is styled in the ‘ Pharmacopedia.’ The 
application produces a slight smarting, which soon 
goes off, and if the child’s blood is in a moderately 
healthy state, it will heal rapidly. It is not well to 
bind up too lightly ; only apply the lint so that it may 
be kept in situ. 

(2) Contused Wounds. The same treatment is 
all that is required; it is not necessary to stay 
until all bleeding has ceased, but as soon as the 
place is properly cleansed, put on the Frair’s balsam, 
and cover it up from the atmosphere, and allow the 
dressing to remain on for some days, unless the place 
should become hot and painful, in which case a 
poultice should be. applied to soften the dressing, and 
the rules of treatment somewhat altered, as will be 
described in considering lacerated wounds. 

(3) Zncised Wounds. The treatment will depend 
very much upon their extent. The old custom of sewing 
up cuts of this kind is best when let alone, and not 
followed. There is sefdom any requirement for such 
an operation. The wounds are frequently accompanied 
by serious hemorrhages consequent upon an injury to 
an artery or a vein. The injury to an artery is a very 
serious contingency, and the services of a surgeon 
should be obtained as rapidly as possible. In the mean- 
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time the hemorrhage must be arrested, by pressure 
applied in the right manner. Hemorrhage from a vein 
is at once stayed by the gentlest pressure ; the blood is 
dark in colour, and flows in a continuous stream. Not 
so that from an artery; it comes out of the wound in 
jets, which correspond with the pulse, and has a bright 
scarlet colour. Hemorrhage from a vein is easily 
restrained by the finger pressing gently on the wounded 
part; or if it be a large vein by a firm pressure or ligature 
applied below the wound ; if the cut is upon one of the 
limbs it generally ceases in a very short time. The 
bleeding from an artery is continuous in spite of 
gentle pressure, and can only be stayed by a ligature 
tightly pressed upon the artery which supplies the 
limb, which must be applied above the wound between 
the latter and the heart. Suppose it is the artery in 
the wrist which is cut, the ligature must be applied 
tightly above the wound between it and the elbow, but 
if it is the vein, then gentle pressure upon the cut will 
be sufficient to arrest all flow in a few minutes. Some- 
times it is necessary to make very steady and strong 
pressure upon a bleeding artery. This can be effected 
by tying a handkerchief tightly around the limb, using 
a cork as a means for obtaining due pressure directly 
upon the artery, and increasing the pressure by a stick 
which is inserted between the handkerchief and the 
limb on the opposite side to the wound, and twisted 
round so as to completely stay circulation through the 
artery, and which should be kept up until the surgeon 
arrives. 


(To be continued.) 
——) 


Eminent Practical Teachers, 
PESTALOZZI. 


BY THE REV. CANON WARBURTON, M.A., 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges for 
Schoolmistresses. 
II. 


) hae the breaking up of the establishment at 
Neuhof in 1780, eighteen years elapsed before 
Pestalozzi again attempted to keep a school. 

His existence during that period was depressed, 
poverty-stricken, and at times almost precarious ; but 
it afforded him plenty of leisure for thinking out and 
maturing his ideas, and making them known to the 
world by his writings. He was the author of several 
works, but of these three only need be remembered, 
for it was by them that his reputation was gradually 
established, and Pestalozzi came to be recognised as 
the foremost educational thinker and reformer of his 
time. The names of these works are (1) ‘The Even- 
ing Hours of a Hermit,’ (2) ‘ Leonard and Gertrude,’ 
and (3) ‘ How Gertrude Teaches her Children.’ The 
last of these three will be spoken of in its place later 
on. The first, which appeared immediately after the 
collapse of the Neuhof School, was a short paper in 
the ‘Ephemerides’ of Iselin, wherein he states the 
results of his experience as a teacher, and his views of 
what education should be. It is neither more nor 
less than a series of aphorisms, disconnected in form, 
and altogether destitute of literary skill and arrange- 
ment, but bound together by close unity of thought, 
intention, and subject-matter. They are the fruits of 
his past experience and reflection, but they contain 
the seeds of all his future labours and achievements in 
the cause of education. . ‘The Ephemerides of 1780,’ 








so he writes some twenty years later at the zenith of 
his fame, ‘ bear witness that the dream of my desires 
is not more comprehensive now than it was when at 
that time I first sought to realize it.’ The general 
tone and character of the ‘Evening Hours’ may be 
gathered from a few extracts :— 

‘All mankind are by nature alike,—they have but 
one path to contentment,—the natural faculties of each 
are to be perfected into pure human wisdom. 

‘The faculties grow by exercise. 

‘The intellectual powers of children must not be 
urged on to remote distances before they have acquired 
strength by exercise in things near them. 

‘The circle of knowledge begins close round a man, 
and from thence stretches out concentrically. 

‘Real knowledge must take precedence of word- 
teaching. 

‘As the education for the closest relations comes 
before the education for more remote ones, so must 
education in the duties of family membership come 
before education in the duties of citizenship. But 
nearer than father or mother is God: the closest rela- 
tion of mankind is their relation to Him. 

‘Faith in God is the confiding child-like feeling of 
mankind towards the paternal mind of the Supreme 
Being. This faith is not the result of cultivated 
wisdom, but an instinct of simplicity ; a childlike and 
obedient mind is not the consequence of a finished 
education, but the early and first foundation of human 
culture. Out of the faith in God springs the hope of 
eternal life. Children of God must be immortal. 

‘Belief in God sanctifies and strengthens the tie 
between parents and children, between subjects and 
rulers; unbelief loosens all ties, annihilates all 
blessings. 

‘Sin is the source and consequence of unbelief ; 1t is 
acting contrary to the inward witness of right and 
wrong,—the loss of the childlike mind towards God. 

‘The loss of this childlike feeling of mankind towards 
God is the greatest misfortune of all the world; it 
renders all paternal education on the part of God 
impossible. 

‘The restoration of this lost childlike feeling is the 
redemption of the lost children of God on earth. 

‘The Son of God, who by suffering and death has 
restored to mankind the lost feeling of filial love 
towards God, is the Redeemer of the world; He is the 
Sacrificed Priest of the Lord; His Mediator with 
sinful man. His doctrine is pure justice, educative 
national philosophy; the revelation of God the 
Father to the lost race of His children.’ 

‘Each of these aphorisms,’ says one of Pestalozzi’s 
biographers, ‘is a text for a discourse ; indeed, Pesta- 
lozzi’s whole life is a paraphrase in act of these texts. 
We must lay it to the account of human infirmity, if 
the realization of his grand anticipations turns out but 
miserably, nay, only too often stands in glaring con- 
tradiction with them. The plan of an inventive archi- 
tect retains its value even if the architect himself lacks 
the skill to carry out the building according to the 
plan. 

Up to this time, and indeed after the publication of 
his ‘ Evening Hours,’ Pestalozzi appears to have been 
unconscious of the possession of any literary ability. 
And even when destitution stared him in the face, and 
he was compelled to look about for the means of sub- 
sistence, it was at a friend’s suggestion that he tried 
his hand at authorship. He. composed five or six 
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stories, most of which have been long since forgotten, 
on the plan of Marmontel’s ‘ Moral Tales ;’ but the 
last of these, to which he gave the title of ‘ Leonard 
and Gertrude; was the foundation of all his future 
fame. It was written, as it were, in a vein of inspira- 
tion, and without effort. ‘The story,’ says he, ‘flowed 
from my pen I know not how, and developed itself of 
its own accord, without my having any plot in my 
head, or even thinking of one. In a few weeks the 
book was there, without my knowing exactly how I 
had done it. I felt its value, but only as a man in 
his dreams feels the value of some piece of good 
fortune. I was hardly conscious that I was awake, 
and yet a new ray of hope began to dawn upon me 
when I thought that it might be possible in this walk 
to improve my pecuniary condition, and to make it 





s thy by telling him the story of his wrongs. ‘ But 
Teelin’s tlsion and his conduct,’ Pestalozzi goes on to 
say, ‘exceeded all my expectations, He said directly he 
saw the MS. of the work, “There is nothing like it of 
its kind, and the views which it advocates are an 
urgent necessity of our time. As for its defective 
orthography, that is a matter of minor importarice and 
can soon be set to rights. I will arrange for the pub- 
lication of the book, and see that you are fittingly 
remunerated.”’ Pestalozzi received a louis d’or per 
sheet, and a louis d’or per sheet seemed like wealth 
to him in his then destitute condition. When 


_the book appeared the impression produced by 


it was extraordinary, extending far beyond the 
borders of Switzerland. The journals reviewed it, 
the almanacs quoted it; it was discussed in every 








PESTALOZZI. 








more supportable to my family.’ A friend to whom 
he showed his MS. pronounced it interesting, but at 
the same time so insufferably incorrect in language 
and unpolished in style that it was out of the question 
to publish it, and suggested that it should be pre- 
viously revised by some practised writer. ‘With no 
more pretension than a child,’ Pestalozzi handed 
over the MS. to the individual recommended, but, 
‘what was my astonishment,’ says he, ‘on receiving 
the revision! It was a regular piece of divinity 
student’s work, which completely changed tke real 
picture of peasant life, simply and artlessly portrayed 
by me from nature, into something full of formality 
and affectation, and made the country-folk at the inn 
speak a stiff, pedagogic language which did not leave a 
vestige of the peculiarity of my book.’ In_ high 
dudgeon he betook himself to his former friend Iselin, 
the 





ecorder of Bile, and timidly tried to gain his | 


society, and the Agricultural Association of Bern 
presented the author with their great gold medal of 


honour, accompanied with a letter of thanks. 
‘Pleased as I was with the medal,’ he writes, ‘and 
glad as I should have been to keep it, I was neverthe- 
less compelled to part with it, and sold it at a gold- 
smith’s for its value in money.’ j 

The object of the book was, as Pestalozzi himself 
explains it, ‘to bring about a better popular education, 
based upon the true condition of the people and their 
natural relations. It was my first word to the heart of 
the poor and destitute in the land. It was my first 
word to the heart of those who stand in God’s stead 
to the poor and destitute of the land. It was my first 
word to the mothers of the land, and to the heart 
which God gave them, to be to theirs what no one on 
earth can be in their stead.’ ‘ 

The chief character in the story is Gertrude, the 
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wife of the easy-going nonentity Leonard, and the 
pillar of his house. Gertrude is the embodiment of 
Pestalozzi’s ideal of the housewife and mother, and 
the way in which she brings up her children is the way 
in which he would have all children brought up. Her 
character and her influence are the lights of the picture 
which, on the whole, is a melancholy one, with the 
sombre background of a peasant community sunk in 
the deepest depravity. 

It was in the endeavour to raise the labouring classes 
of his countrymen: out of this condition by good 
elementary instruction, that Pestalozzi now recognised 
the work of his life. ‘I desired nothing, and desire 
nothing else as the object of my life, but the welfare 
of the people, whom I love, and whom I feel to be 
miserable as few feel them to be miserable, having, 
with them, borne their sufferings as few have borne 
them.’ 

The friends who surrounded Pestalozzi seemed to 
have welcomed the success of his book chiefly as a 
proof that he would be able henceforward to earn his 
bread as a writer of fiction, ignoring altogether the 
purpose of the work, and the teachings of the experi- 
rience which had cost him so dear. But others ata 
distance showed a deeper insight : invitations reached 
him from Savoy, from Austria, and from Italy, to'settle 
in those countries, and the offer of a high appointment 
was made to him by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
The warmest admirer of Pestalozzi will hardly regret 
that circumstances occurred to prevent his being placed 
in a position of official or pecuniary responsibility. 
Lavater, who knew, loved, and appreciated him, is re 
ported to have said one day to his wife, ‘If I were a 
prince, I would consult your husband in everything that 
concerns the people and the improvement of their 
condition, but I would never trust him with a farthing 
of money.’ 

Of the other works of Pestalozzi published between 
1780 and 1798 it is unnecessary to speak to English 
readers. During the whole of that period he was a 
philosopher and a theorist, but in 1798, the memorable 
epoch of the great French Revolution was to him, as 
to so many individuals and communities, the turning- 
point of a career. The revolutionary armies of France 
overran Switzerland, sweeping away the existing form 
of government, and all the Swiss cantons were con- 
solidated into ‘one indivisible Republic,’ under five 
directors, after the French model. Of these directors 
one, who was named Legrand, was a personal friend 
Pestalozzi, and offered him his choice of an employ- 
ment under the new government. ‘I will be a 
SCHOOLMASTER,’ was his reply. 

_  Onthe 9th of September,1798, Stanz, in Unterwalden, 
on the Lake of Lucerne, was destroyed by the French, 


and the whole surrounding district laid waste with fire . 


and sword ; in consequence of which a multitude of 
fatherless and motherless children were left unsheltered 
and uncared-for in the devastated villages and farms. 
Legrand now called upon Pestalozzi to repair to the 
ruins of Stanz, and to create a home and an asylum 
for the orphans there. 

Accompanied by a single woman-servant, he took 
up his abode in the great Ursuline convent, which was 
set apart for his use by the authorities, but in a condi- 
tion quite unfit for the accommodation of a number of 
children. Gradually he gathered round him as many 
as eighty wastrels from four to ten years old, ‘horribly 
neglected, infected with itch and scurvy, and swarming 








with vermin ;’ their low-browed and inexpressive physi- 
ognomy and malign aspect affording a sure index of 
the mental darkness, the stubborn temper, the hopeless 
spirits, and the vicious habits on which the teacher would 
have to work. Not one in ten of them could say the 
alphabet. Such were the conditions of this ‘ educational 
experiment,’which Pestalozzi regarded as ‘a sort of feeler 
of the pulse of the science which he wanted to improve’ 
—a venturesome effort, indeed ! ‘A man with the use of 
his eyes would certainly not have ventured it; for- 
tunately I was blind.’ Pestalozzi gained much of his 
unrivalled knowledge of children’s nature from the 
Stanz ‘experiment,’which can hardly be called a failure, 
though it: lasted less than a twelvemonth, and though 
his unsupported and unaided exertions in giving it a 
fair trial almost bought him to the brink of the grave. 
He was not only the teacher and trainer of those 
eighty children, but ‘paymaster, man of all work, 
hospital-nurse, and almost housemaid, all at the same 
time ; all the help,’ says he, ‘given them in their need, 
all the teaching they received, came from me ; their 
food was mine, and their drink was mine. I slept in 
the midst of them ; I was the last to go to bed at night, 
the first to rise in the morning.’ 

From this slavery he was emancipated just in time 
to save his life, by a change in the fortunes of war, 
The French army, hard pressed by the Austrians, fell 
back upon Stanz, and established a military hospital in 
the convent of the Ursulines. The'’scholars of Pestalozzi 
were dispersed, and he himself went up into the moun- 
tains, not so much to rest as to recruit his energies for 
fresh efforts. 

(Zo be continued.) 


—o——. 


Anecdotal Patural Ristory, 


BY REV, J. G. WOOD, M.A, F.LS. 
Author of * Homes without Hands,’ ‘ Nature's Teachings,’ ee, 
AND THEODORE WOOD, 
Soint Author of ‘The Field-Naturalist’s Handbook,’ 


No. XIV.—THE MONKEY TRIBE. 
Part II. 


EARING, perhaps, a more grotesque resemblance , 
to the human countenance than either the 
gorilla or the chimpansee, the Orang-outan (Simia Saty- 
rus) of Borneo and Sumatra, stands next upon .u;'r 
list. Of this animal there are two species, called 
by the natives ‘ Mias-kassar’ and ‘ Mias-pappan’ re- 
spectively. As the two animals, however, resemble 
each other closely, both in appearance and habits, a 
single description will suffice for both. 

As regards the actual height of the body of the 
orang, accounts seem to vary toa very great extent. 
We read of orangs being slain which measured five, 
six, Or even seven feet from the heel to the crown of 
the head, while other travellers state that these 
measurements are far in excess of the real dimensions 
of the animal. Mr. A. R. Wallace, the well-known 
naturalist, who devoted special attention to the animal 
during his visit to the Malay Archipelago, tells us 
that in no case has he known a mias to exceed four 
feet two inches in total height, and believes that this is 
the full limit to which the animal attains. It is cer- 
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tainly true that no larger specimen of the animal, either 
dead or alive, has yet reached Europe, and we may, 
therefore, doubt whether an orang of greater dimen- 
sions than those mentioned by Mr. Wallace has ever 
been met with. 

In discussing this point, we must remember that 
animals invariably appear larger when living than when 
dead. Upon looking at an elephant of ordinary size, 
it seems impossible to believe that it is really no more 
than ten feet in height. Yet comparatively few 
specimens of that animal exceed that height, although 
we often hear of elephants fifteen, or even twenty feet 
in altitude. 

Then again, as was mentioned in the first part of 
this paper, the height of the gorilla has been greatly 
exaggerated by travellers, who tell us that they have 
met with specimens at least seven feet in height. Yet, 
when the adult animal has been carefully measured, 
it has been found that at least eighteen inches must 
be deducted from this estimate, the largest gorilla ever 
yet brought to Europe standing only five feet six inches 
when placed erect. 

Although the orang is very much inferior in size to 
the gorilla, its spread of arm is proportionately far 
greater. Ina mias shot by Mr. Wallace, the height 
of which was four feet two inches from the ‘crown of 
the head to the heel of the foot, the stretch of arm 
was seven feet nine inches, almost double the entire 
height of the animal. In a human being, the out- 
stretched arms are as nearly as possible equal to the 
height. . 

When the orang is standing upright, or, to speak 
more correctly, in as erect a position as it is able to 
assume, the finger tips reach almost to the ground. 
When walking upon a level surface, the animal gener- 
ally makes use of these long arms as crutches, placing 
the knuckles upon the ground, and swinging the body 
between them. Its gait is extremely awkward when 
once it leaves the trees, for the thighs are comparatively 
loosely jointed to the hip-bones. The powerful liga- 
ment which binds the two bones in the human frame 
is altogether wanting, and the tread of the animal is 
consequently very feeble and uncertain. 

For its arboreal life, however, this structure is ad- 
mirably adapted, for the legs are capable of far more 
play at the hip joint than is usually the case with the 
mammals, and can be twisted inwards in order to grasp 
branches, a feat which would be quite beyond the 
reach of any other animal. 

Aided by its peculiarities of structure, the orang is 
particularly active amongst the branches, and _ will 
travel from tree to tree, without apparent effort, at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour. In order to pass 
from one tree to another, he invariably selects those 
whose twigs intermingle with one another, swinging 
himself across the intervening space by their assistance. 

The orang-outan has a habit of constructing a kind 
of platform on which to rest, by interlacing the tree- 
branches with one another. This it does with great 
rapidity, its powerful limbs enabling it to twist even 
the large branches into position without any very great 
exertion. When pursued by hunters, and severely 
wounded, the animal has several times been known to 
construct one of these platforms, expiring upon its 
resting-place, and causing its pursuers considerable 
trouble in their attempts to dislodge the body of their 
victim, 

The orang is by no means a social animal, as are so 





many of the monkey tribe, passing an almost entirely 
solitary existence in the trees. It is but very seldom, 
indeed, that two of these animals are seen together, 
the exception being almost invariably in the case of 
parent and young. 

Only when compelled by necessity does the orang 
leave the trees, for it is almost always able to supply 
itself with the necessaries of life without descending 
to the ground. Its food consists almost entirely of 
fruit, which it generally prefers in an unripe condition, 
devouring even the most sour and acid varieties with 
apparent satisfaction. Buds and young shoots also 
form a part, although a minor one, of its diet. 
With water it can generally supply itself by means of 
that which it finds in the hollow of the leaves, being 
obliged to seek the requisite amount of liquid from 
other sources only during a very hot and dry season. 
Mr. Wallace states that upon one occasion only did he 
see the orang upon the ground, and that was in the 
case of two young animals, which were playing together 
in a dry hollow. 

Unlike the gorilla, the mias seems to be very tena- 
cious of life, and will receive the most severe wounds 
without succumbing for some little time. In one 
remarkable instance, a flattened bullet was found in 
the tongue of a slaughtered orang, the missile having 
entered the lower part of the abdomen and traversed 
the whole of the body, fracturing on its way the first 
vertebra of the neck. Yet, not only was this wound 
insufficient to cause instant death, but it also left the 
animal with sufficient strength to raise itself from the 
ground, where it had fallen from a considerable height, 
and to ascend a small tree with considerable speed, 
until a second ball put an end to its sufferings. In 
another case, an orang was fired at several times, and 
finally fell from the branches, both legs being broken, 
one hip-joint and the root of the spine completely 
shattered, while two flattened bullets were found in the 
neck and jaws. Yet the animal was still alive when it 
reached the ground ! 

The natives usually kill the mias by felling the trees 
surrounding the one in which it has taken, refuge, in 
order to prevent any possibility of escape. Then the 
axe is applied to the tree in which the orang is seated, 
the animal being slain before it can recover the shock 
caused by the fall. Should the animal be allowed 
sufficient time to turn upon its enemies, it becomes a 
most formidable antagonist, making use of its teeth 
and powerful limbs with terrible effect. 

Just as is the case with the gorilla, the character of 
the orang varies very much at different periods of its 
growth. When quite young, it is gentle and peaceable, 
exhibiting signs, also, of tolerable intelligence. As it 
increases in size, however, the bodily attributes gradu- 
ally predominate over the mental, until, when it reaches 
its full development, the animal becomes morose, 
sullen, and ferocious to a very great degree. 

Yet, when taken while still very young, before its 
savage instincts have become part of its nature, the 
orang has been completely tamed, an occasional gust 
of passion being the only sign of its natural disposition. 
Such animals have sometimes become completely 
domesticated, and have even been taught to sit at table 
during meals and behave with perfect propriety. In 
this country, however, an attempt to train the animal 
almost invariably fails, the climate proving fatal to the 
prisoner before many months have passed. 

The hair of the orang is of a reddish-brown hue, 
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and falls in thick profusion over the face, back, breast, 
and arms. The face, also, is partly covered with a 
beard. The countenance has a singularly repulsive 
appearance, owing to the projecting jaws and the thick 
callosities upon the cheeks. The animal is found 
chiefly in the close swampy forests which are spread 
over so large a part of Borneo and Sumatra. 

The latter of these islands produces a second ape, 
namely, the Siamang (Stamanga syndactyla). ‘The 
specific title, which signifies ‘joined-fingers,’ refers to 
the structure of the hands upon the hinder limbs, the 
first and second fingers of which are united by a mem- 
brane as far as the middle of the second joint. 

The siamang is smaller and more slightly formed 
than the preceding animals, and seems to form the 
connecting link between the apes and the gibbons, which 
are placed next upon thelist. The arms are extremely 
long, their spread being about five feet six inches in a 
siamang three feet inheight. In order to realize these 
dimensions, we must compare them with those of the 
human form. . 

As we have already mentioned, the arms of a well- 
proportioned man are, when extended, as nearly as 
possible equal to the entire height. In the siamang, 
however, they are nearly double. If we take a man 
six feet in height, and can imagine his arms to be 
eleven feet from finger-tip to finger-tip when fully 
stretched at right angles to the body, we shall gain 
some little idea of the wonderful length of limb of the 
siamang. 

Beneath the chin of the siamangis a curious structure, 
consisting of a double pouch, formed by loose 
folds of skin. When the animal is angry or excited 
this pouch is inflated until it resembles a huge wen. 
Its object is not known, but many writers consider that 
it is connected in some way with the vocal organs. 

The siamang is a very timid and wary animal, and 
is, in consequence, very seldom seen excepting by 
those who know how to look for it. At sunrise and 
sunset it assembles in great numbers, giving vent to 
the most hideous and discordant cries, which may be 
heard for miles around. 

The Grpzons evidently form part of the transition 
between the larger apes and the lesser monkeys and 
baboons, for in them are combined the principal 
characteristics of the two groups. Thus, while the 
form of the body, the absence of a tail, and the length 
of the limbs, shows them to be allied to the former 
animals, the callosities upon the hinder quarters prove 
them to be related to the baboons. 

Resembling the apes in many respects, the habits of 
the gibbons are of a very different nature, and their 
structure is accordingly modified to suit their mode of 
- life. The apes are formed for strength, and the gibbons 
for activity, and in this lies one of the great distinctions 
between the two families. 

As far as lightness and agility are concerned, the 
gibbons far surpass all other monkeys in their arboreal 
evolutions. Not only can they travel among the 
branches with ease and rapidity, but they can launch 
themselves for wonderful distances through the air, 


passing from one tree to another, perhaps thirty or: 


forty feet distant, without the slightest apparent exer- 
tion. Merely swinging the body for a second or two, 
as they cling to a bough, they hurl themselves into the 
air, never miscalculating the distance, or failing to 
grasp the bough at which they aim. And, more 
Strange still, the impetus once gained no impulse seems 








required for subsequent leaps, the animal making 
spring after spring, and merely touching a branch here 
and there, as it passes along. 

The structure of the paws is considerably modified 
in the gibbons, in order to aid them to the utmost 
possible degree in these wonderful evolutions. The 
thumbs of the hands, for instance, are destitute of the 
muscular prominence known as the ‘ball,’ and are 
scarcely opposable to the fingers, being placed almost 
in the same line with them. The reason for this is 
evident enough. : 

Upon watching a gymnast when practising upon a 
bar, it will be noticed that in many exercises the fingers 
are merely hooked over it, the thumb being placed upon 
the same side with them, and that it is not held in 
the grasp of the hand. Were it to be clasped both by 
thumb and fingers, the strain upon the muscles of the 
arm would be so ‘great that the weight of the body 
could not be sustained for more than a few seconds, 
So with the gibbons, the hand is so formed as to fall 
naturally into the best possible position for grasping 
the boughs among which its entire existence is passed. 

With the hinder feet, however, it is a different matter. 
They are not used for the same purposes as the hands, 
but serve chiefly to check the course during the long 
flight through space which the animal is in the habit 
of making. ‘Therefore, a powerful grasp is a necessity, 
and accordingly the thumb is placed in the usual 
position, and is, moreover, extremely long and 
powerful. ; 

The chest is broad and deep, in order to accom- 
modate the capacious lungs which are needed to 
aerate the blood during the rapid movements of the 
animal, just as in the case with the greyhound, the 
race-horse, and other animals intended for active and 
long-continued exertion. Indeed, in every way the 
gibbons have been supplied by nature with evey possi- 
ble advantage in the life they are intended to lead, 
these animals forming an admirable instance of the 
manner in which the structure of all living beings is 
adapted to suit the habits of their existence. 

All the gibbons are natives of Asia, the first upon 
our list, namely the Agile Gibbon (//ylobates agilis), 
being found in Sumatra and Malacca. 

Comparatively little is known of the habits of this 
animal, or, indeed, of any of the gibbons, when in a 
wild state, for it is so wary and timid that it is almost 
impossible for an observer to approach sufficiently 


near to watch its motions without the assistance ‘ 


of a telescope. Those, however, who have been 
fortunate to witness its evolutions in its native 
woods, have stated that it passes along from one tree 
to another with almost the rapidity of a bird, shooting 
through the air without any visible means of propulsion, 

Some years back, a specimen of this monkey was 
brought to London, where it lived ‘for some little time. 
A large cage was prepared for it, and fitted up with 
branches, in order to resemble as much as possible 
the trees among which its existence had formerly been 
passed. “Here it used to astonish all beholders by the 
marvellous grace and activity which it displayed, 
launching itself between the boughs without the 
slightest apparent exertion, and checking its course 
at will, even in the midst of its longest flights. 

While performing these feats of activity, the animal 
continually gives vent to loud cries of a very peculiar 
nature, ascending and descending the chromatic scale 
with considerable accuracy. 
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The agile gibbon does not seem to be gregarious, 
but is generally seen in pairs, therein differing from 
monkeys in general. 


Next in order is placed a family of monkeys, the 
members of which may be distinguished at a glance 
from the preceding animals. The presence of a tail 
is sufficient proof that they belong to a different group, 
while the form of the body, the presence of cheek- 
pouches, and various minor details of structure, point 
to the same conclusion. 

We now begin to find that the resemblance to the 
human form, which is strongly marked in the larger 
apes, is gradually becoming merged in the nature of 
the quadruped. The monkeys with which we have 
now to deal very seldom attempt to assume an erect 
position, and, even were they to do so, the long tail 
would at once deprive them of the likeness to the 
human body, which is so strongly marked in some of 
the preceding animals. 

The difference between the two groups of monkeys 
is not only marked in the exterior form, but is also 
shown in various details of the internal anatomy. The 
stomach, for example, in the monkeys belonging to 
the present group is divided into compartments, its 
structure closely resembling that of the ruminating 
animals, 

A very well-known animal of this family is the 
Hoonuman, or Entellus (Presbytes entellus), of India. 

Strangely enough, when its constant depredations 
are taken into consideration, the entellus is considered 
as a sacred animal, and is treated accordingly, no one 
being allowed to molest it. Indeed, were a man to 
slay, or otherwise injure one of these animals, he would 
probably be punished with instant death. 

Naturally enough, the monkeys take ample advan- 
tage of the forbearance shown to them, and become 
a perfect pest to the inhabitants of the towns, swarm- 
ing in the streets, and stealing every object to which 
they take a fancy. Yet, no matter what mischief 
they may commit, no one is allowed to lay a finger 
upon them, and the only manner in which the shop- 
keepers can protect themselves from the ravages of 
the animals is by covering the roofs of their houses 
with thorn bushes, and so driving the monkeys from 
their principal resort. 

The little monkeys which are generally connected 
with barrel organs are almost always members of the 
genus Cercopithecus, or ‘Guenons.’ In February, 
1882, there were specimens of no less than eleven 
species belonging to this genus. Perhaps the Green 
Monkey (C. callitrichus) and the Grivet (C. griseo- 
viridis) are the most common in this country. 
In both these animals the hair looks as if it were 
washed with green. This, however, is only an optical 
deception. The real colour of the fur is yellow, 
alternating with black upon each hair. 

While I was in the monkey-house a few days before 
these lines were written, I heard a great squealing from 
a White-throated Monkey (C. a/bogularis), and on 
looking into the cage, saw the monkey scampering 
round and round the a ent, rolling on the 
ground, and shrieking all the time as if he were being 

i 
In fact, it was only bewailing its hard fate. In the 
same cage there is a larger monkey, which has hit upon 
oe one mae Be ining food. Instead of ask- 
ing the visitors for food, it allows the smaller monkeys 





to do so, and when they have filled their pouches, 
chases and catches them, pulls their jaws open, and 
takes out the contents of the pouches. Most of 
them submit silently to their fate, or only raise a feeble 
cry by way of protest. The feelings of this particular 
monkey, however, seem to be very sensitive, and it 
delivers itself over to an absolute paroxysm of rage. 

In this group we find the curious Diana Monkey 
(C. Diana), so called from a semi-human white mark 
on its forehead, something like the crescent which 
Diana is represented as wearing on her brow. Unlike 
Diana, however, it has a pair of rather long white 
whiskers, which descend far below the chin. 

Then there is the Red Monkey, or Patas (C. ruber). 
The popular name is earned by the warm, ruddy hue 
of the fur upon the back and shoulders. The specimen 
in the monkey-house is a very quick, impatient animal, 
with a sort of imperious way about it, like that of a 
spoiled child. 

The type of this group is the’Mona (C. mona). This 
is a native word, and from the diminutive form of it 
‘ monikin,’ comes our familiar word ‘monkey.’ 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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‘Mow 3 Teach Elementary Science,’ 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 
Head Master of the Gloucester Road Board School, London. 


FOURTH-SCHEDULE SUBJECTS : 
MECHANICS. 


: [ NERTIA and momentum.’ I have placed these 

two terms together here, because in our 
ordinary text-books the words are generally coupled 
as though they formed a ‘ pair’ of scientific terms ; and 
that there was some sort of co-ordination between 
them ; that they are used to designate two things in- 
timately connected—that they were, in fact, something 
like the dual phenomena spoken of as ‘light and 
darkness,’ ‘ heat and cold,’ ‘electricity and magnetism,’ 
‘rest and motion,’ and the like. Hence it has come 
about that many science teachers think that when they 
talk of ‘inertia’ they must also discuss ‘momentum.’ 
Is it not a fact, however, that when our scientific 
authorities use the word ‘inertia’ they mean some- 
thing quite different from ‘momentum,’ and not 
necessarily connected with it at all? The common 
explanation that I frequently hear given to boys and 
girls is this—that ‘inertia’ is the tendency of a body 
at rest to remain at rest; that ‘momentum’ is the 
tendency of a body in motion to continue in motion. 
It may seem startling to men read in science to hear 
that this is an error by no means confined to our 
younger teachers. I believe the mistake arises from 
two causes. First, the words are so often coupled ; 
second, there is a too close adherence to the meaning 
of the Latin noun ‘ inertia,’ or perhaps I ought to say, 
to the Latin adjective ‘iners’ in such phrases as 
‘inertes aquae,’ t or still waters. It may not, 
therefore, be out of place if I state briefly what I 
understand our great teachers—Huxley, Ewers, Tyn- 
dall, etc.—to mean when they employ these terms ; 
for, as I have said before, let us endeavour to be, if 
possible, absolutely accurate, though elementary. 
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Matter is incapable of spontaneous change. It cannot, 
as far as we know, alter its condition except by the 
application of some external force. Whatever state it 
may be in, a change implies the operation of something 
outside itself. Of the various states in which matter 
may be, here are two, viz., vest and motion. Matter, 
therefore, at rest, or in motion, will maintain its re- 
apecure state until some external force compels it to 
change that state. It is absolutely passive, and it is 
this‘ passivity’ of matter that is termed ‘inertia.’ 
Here again let me point out an error sometimes fallen 
into, A boy asks his teacher why a body tends to 
continue its motion, or to maintain its state of rest ? 
and the teacher answers—Because of its inertia. No 
such thing. The term ‘inertia’ simply names the 
tendency, or the phenomenon apparent to our senses, 
not the cause or explanation of it. Why matter has 
this tendency we know not. We are quite as ignorant 
of the cause of inertia as we are of the cause of 
‘weight,’ or the tendency of bodies to fall to the 
ound. We may, indeed, suppose a cause for the 
atter, and call this unknown cause ‘attraction of gravita- 
tion’ ; still we are really as ignorant of the cause, now 
we have named it, as we were before. Again, even 
such an excellent authority as the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary’ states that ‘inertia’ is a property of ‘ dead’ 
matter ; that the difference between living and dead 
matter is that the latter is incapable of spontaneous 
change, implying that the former cou/d alter its con- 
dition of itself, But can any matter, whether it form 
portions of animate or inanimate bodies, of  itsélf 
change its state? It is true that the matter of vege- 
tables and animals #s continually undergoing change. 
But does this happen through the spontaneous action 
of the matter itself, or is it a result of the operation of 
forces? Surely the latter. All the phenomena that 
we group together and call ‘ life,’ in the plant or in the 
animal, probably is but the sum of all the effects pro- 
duced upon matter by the working of forces, some of 
which, indeed, we may at present be ignorant of. As 
to inertia being a property of inanimate matter only, I 
can say this much, that last night the tram-car started 
before I had taken my seat, and ‘inertia,’ without 
much ado, immediately seated me on a lady’s lap; 
and I suppose I may consider myself as animate 
matter. Tosum up, therefore. If I am standing up 
in a tram-car at rest, and the car suddenly starts, I 
shall probably fall backwards and sprawl on the ground, 
for the mass of matter constituting my body had a 
tendency to remain at rest ; also, if I step out of a car 
in motion, and think to stand still in the road, I shall 
probably fall forwards upon my nose, for the like mass 
had a tendency to continue the motion communicated 
to it while inthe car. This tendency in both instances 
-is termed ‘ inertia.’ 
By ‘momentum’ is meant ‘the energy possessed by 
a body in motion,’ Let it be remembered that we de- 
fine ‘ energy’ as the ‘ power to perform work.’ Also, 
that ‘motion’ is a result of the application of force. 
So that a body in motion has a store of force which 
has been, or continues to be, communicated to it. 
This ‘ store of force’ the moving body is either giving 
out or ready to give out. Momentum may therefore 
be called the stored-up’force in a moving body. Its 
amount is estimated by the weight of the body and its 
velocity. The relative momenta of bodies may be 
represented arithmetically by numbers, which are the 
products of their weights and velocities. Thus, if a 





body weighing twenty lbs. move ten feet per second, its 
momentum is four times that of another body weighing 
ten lbs., and having a velocity of five feet per second. 
It will now, I think, be readily seen how incorrect it 
is to include ‘momentum’ among ‘properties of 
matter.’ The boys easily grasp the subject, and are 
ready with numerous illustrations, which I need not 
here allude to. 

I generally take up the subject of ‘inertia’ when 
treating of Newton’s laws of motign. | It is, in fact, 
expressed in the first law, viz., ‘A body at rest will 
remain at rest, or if in motion will continue to move 
with uniform velocity in a straight line until acted upon 
by some external force.’ 

The subject of ‘momentum ’ will follow close upon 
such a lesson as that of which an outline was given in 
last month’s PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

By my plan of encouraging the boys to ask ques- 
tions, I am often led to see that my explanation has 
been weak, and that I have left only vague impressions 
on the minds of the scholars, Especially is this the 
case when teaching the subjects of ‘actual energy, 
‘momentum,’ and the ‘inertia’ of moving bodies. A 
boy, for instance, asks the question—What is the 
difference between momentum and the tendency of a 
body in motion to continue in motion? I see, there- 
fore, that I have to make it clear that the term 
‘inertia’ is applied simply to the endency to continue 
the motion, but momentum is the force of percussion 
that a body in motion always possesses. The ten- 
dency to continue in motion is a different thing from 
the percussive force a body acquires partly in conse- 
quence of that motion. In like manner, gravity or 
weight is the tendency of all bodies to fall to the earth, 
and is a different thing from the momentum or energy 
that a falling body acquires partly as a result of that 
tendency. 

There is a considerable mistiness, that I have 
observed in many of our text-books, hanging about the 
endeavour to draw a distinction between ‘actual 
energy’ and ‘momentum.’ In the case of the moun- 
tain stream used as an illustration in my last lesson, I 
spoke of the pent-up water possessing potential energy, 
and of the sudden liberation of the water, and the con- 
sequent conversion of the potential into actual energy. 
Now, Ewers and others term this latter kinetic energy, 
from the Greek 4inco—I move. Kinetic energy, there- 
fore, would mean the energy of the mass of moving 
water. Huxley would say that such a mass of water 
‘acquires momentum’ in its fall, and that this momen- 
tum is partly taken up by the paddles of the water- 
wheel, passed on to the machinery, and expended in 
the work of grinding the corn. Where, now, is the 
difference between Ewer’s kinetic energy and Huxley’s 
momentum? I must confess I see none, and would 
greatly prefer that the word kinetic were applied to 
the energy of all moving bodies, and that the term 
momentum were dispensed with. 

As energy is the power of doing work, so the 
amount of energy is estimated by the number of units 
of work (foot-pounds) it is capable of performing. 
Thus we have recently heard of stored-up electric 
energy as being, in amount, equal to so many foot- 
pounds, In the case of the mountain stream above 
alluded to, the amount of work which the stream 
accomplishes in its descent is equal to the work done 
in raising the water to the height from which it falls. 
In the case of the dammed-up torrent, the potential 
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energy of the pent-up water equals the actual energy 
of the liberated water. So every cloud is a store of 
potential energy, which becomes actual when it 
descends, first to the land, and eventually to the sea, 
doing the work of conveying the solid earth and 
spreading it out on the floor of the ocean, to make 
future continents. The work here performed by the 
actual energy equals the work performed by the sun 
in raising all this water to the sky. These are in- 


stances of what is called the ‘ conservation of energy.’ 
In my next article I will reproduce the lesson upon 
‘ Attraction of gravitation,’ ‘Gravity,’ and ‘ Weight.’ 
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‘Mow £ Teach Arithmetic.’ 


(Continued from page §99, vol. 1.) ° 


BY WILLIAM SPENCER, 
Author of * Spencer's Exercises in Arithmetic, 


After Interest and Discount, I generally take (2) 
Profit and Loss, impressing well at the outset that rate 
per cent. here, as in what we have previously gone 
over, means at the rafe of so much per £100; only 
in Profit and Loss “ime is not generally taken into 
consideration. We proceed at once to illustrate our 
modus operandi, subdividing the various phases under 
which a question may be presented as before. 


(dt) Adding or deducting a certain rate per cent. to or 
JSrom a given price. Examples :—I buy a horse for 
£100, and wish to gain ro per cent. by him, then of 
course he must sell for #110, as he costs just a cent. 
(£100), and £10 added to it raises itto £110. If 
he cost £50, and I wish to gain 10 per cent., then, as 
he cost half a £100, the profit must be half of 
£10= £5, hence the selling price will be (£50+ 
£5) y Again, suppose the horse cost £20, 
then “At is 4 of £100, the profit must be } of 
7 ae 2, hence the selling price must be (£20+ 

2=) £22. Here remark that if 5 horses had been 
bought at £20 each, £100 would have been spent, 
and the profit would have been £2 x 5 = £10, that is, 
£10 profit on the £100, or 10 per cent. Again, 
suppose ribbon to be bought at 8d. a yard, and that 
25 per cent. is to be added to it; as 25 per cent. is 
}—£25 being } of £100—then } of 8d. must be 
added to it, making the selling eine 184 +2d, =) rod. 
_ Work orally a number of questions before proceed- 
ing to slate or paper work, such as—Add 20 per cent. 
to 2s, 6d; as 20 per cent. is }, then ! of 2s. 6d. = 6d., 
hence the selling price is (2s. 6d.+6d.=) 3s. Add 
15 per cent. to £2 10s.; as 10 per cent. or yy of 50s. = 
5s., then the remaining 5 per cent. ; being half of 5s., 
the 15 per cent. must be (5s.+2s. 6d.=) 7s. 6d., 
hence the selling price must be £2 17s. 6d. Or more 
shortly (Sos. x 15)+100 = 7°58. = 7s. 6d. Another, 
«g.: Deduct 8 percent. from £6 5s. £6 5s. =1258., 
and (125s. x 8) + 100 = 10s. the deduction, hence 
£6 §s. less 108.= £5 15s. As an alternate method, 
one per cent. of 125s. is 1'25s., which x 8= 10s., the 
amount to be deducted. Further examples might be 
—Add 16 per cent. to £3 10s. = £4 1s. 22d. ; deduct 
3° per cent. from 1s. = 8%d.; add 60 per cent. to 
38. Od. = 5s. 74d. ; deduct 12 per cent. from £80 = 
470 8s. ; add 174 per cent. to rss. Here 10 per 
cent. on 158. =1'5s. = 18, 6d. and 174 is 1} times ro, 





hence the increment is 1# times 1s. 6d. = 2s. 74d., 
hence 15s. + 2s. 74d. = 17s. 74d. Ans. Add 130 
per cent. to 5s. 6d. = 12s. 7$d.; add 14 per cent. 
to 60 guineas ; here 60g. = £63, and £63 at one per 
cent. = £°63,-which x 14 = £882 = £8 16s. 4fd., 
which, added to £63=£71 16s. 44d. 


We are now prepared for working on the board, 
making two examples suffice. First—A grocer bought 
sugar at £1 7s. 6d. a cwt., what must he sell it at a 
Ib. to gain 8 per cent. on it? Here (27°5s. x 8)+100 
= 2s. 2%d. the gain per cwt., hence 27s. 6d. + 2s. 22d. 
= 29s. 83d. the selling price per cwt.; then 29s. 83d. 
+1I2=3 . Ans. Here, as the answer is between 
34d. and 34d., I should remark that in actual trade 
the price should be 3d. or 3}d., as, although there may 
be 28oths of a penny in theory, there are, of course, 
none in reality. These remarks are necessary occa- 
sionally, as even fairly intelligent schoolboys have very 
hazy and mythical notions of the actual business of 
life. 

Second example :—A dealer bought 1000 sheep for 
£1872 10s., and he sold 680 of them at two guineas 
each, at what each must he sell the remainder to gain 
12 per cent. on his outlay? (£1872'5 x 12)+100= 
£2247 = £224 14s. then £1872 10s.+ £224 145. 
= £2097 48., the selling price of the whole. Now 
2g. x 680 = 1360g. = £1360 + 1360s. = £1428, selling 
price of the 680 sheep. Hence £2097 4s. - £1428 
= £669 4s. selling price of the remaining 320 sheep, 
and £669 4s. + 320= £2 15. 95d. Ans. 


(d2) To find the gain or loss per cent. when the cost 
price and selling price are both given.—First, as before 
(dt), work a number of short and easy examples orally. 
An article bought for #100 and sold for £120 must 
yield 20 per cent. profit. If the cost be £50, and the 
selling price £54, as £50 gains £4, 4,100 at the 
same rate would gain £8, that is, at the rate of 8 per 
cent. Cost £5, sells for £6 10s.; here £5 gains 
£1 10s., hence £100 would gain 20 times (the num- 
ber of £5’s in £100), £1 10s. = £30, or 30 percent. 
Buys at 4s., sells at 3s. 6d. ; here 4s. loses 6d., or } of 
itself, hence the loss per cent. is } of £100= £12}. 
(Caution here that the gain or loss must be always (un- 
less specially otherwise ordered) reckoned on the cost 
price, not on the selling price. Schoolboys, and some- 
times wnxcommercial small tradesmen, if able to reckon 
percentages at all, are apt to calculate on the latter.) 
Cost 8d., sells for 94d. ; here 8d. gains 14d., or +4; of 
itself, hence 4 of #100 = 18} per cent. Cost 
£22 10s., sells for £25; £22 10s. gains £2 10s., 
and the latter is just 4 of the former, hence } of £100 
=11} percent. Bought a house for £350, and sold 
it for F380 ; here 34 hundreds gain £ 30, hence (30 

+ 34) =(60+7) =8+# per cent. gain. 

An example for the board or slates :—A grocer 
bought cheese at £77 10s. a ton, and sold it at 9d.a 
Ib. ; find his gain or loss per cent. First, 2,240lb. at 
9d. = £84 selling price per ton, and £84- £77 tos. 
= £6 ros. the gain per ton, that is on £77 10s., 
hence the gain — Re ree of the cost, and 73, of 
£100=8}# per cent. gain. Ans. 

Another example, taken from my own exercises in 
‘Percentages,’ No. 148:—A draper bought 240 yards of 
cloth for £150 ; he sold roo yards of it at a profit of 
20 per cent., 100 yards at cost price, and the remainder 
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at a loss of ro per cent. ; what did he gain or lose on 
the whole, and how much per cent.? £150+240= 
12s. 6d. prime cost per yard, and 12s. 6d. x 100 = 
£62 10s., prime cost of 100 yards. £62 1os.+(} of 
£62 tos., 20 per cent. being }=) £12 108.= £75 
selling price of the first 100 yards. Thesecond rooyards 
sell for £62 1os., the cost price, and 12s. 6d x 40= 
£25, cost of the remaining 40 yards. As 10 per cent. 1s 
lost on this £25, the selling price is 1%, = 4 of £25 = 
422 108s. Then £75 + £62 10s. + £22 108. = £160 
total selling price, hence £160- £4 150= £10, the 
total gain. Ans. Again, as £150 gains £10, £100 
would gain }2¢ = % of £10 = 63, the gain per cent. 
Ans, 


(d3) The selling price and gain or loss per cent. being 
given to find the prime cost. Commencing orally as 
before—by selling a horse for #50 I gain 25 per cent. 
of his prime cost, find it. Had the horse cost £100 
he would have sold for £125, hence the cost price is 
4$2 = +4 of the selling price, and # of #50= £40, the 
prime cost. By selling hats at gs. each 20 per cent. is 
gained, find the prime cost. Had #100 been spent 
in hats they would have sold for #120, hence the 
cost is +$¢ = 4 of the selling price, and 3 of gs. = 7s. 6d., 
the prime cost per hat. Skates are sold at 2s. 3d. and 
10 per cent. lost on them ; what did they cost? Sup- 
posing £100 worth of skates had been bought, they 
would have sold for £90, hence the selling price is 
Tvs = 75 of the cost price, that is, the cost price is 42 
of the selling price, and 42 of 2s. 3d.=4° of 27d.= 
30d. = 2s. 6d. If 15 per cent. be gained by selling at 
gd., find the cost. The cost=}??= 4? of the selling 
price = $2 of od. =4f8,2d.=7}$d. Ans. When 18 per 
cent. is lost by selling at 9s. 6d., find the cost. £100 
worth would have sold for £82, hence the cost is 4, 
of 9s. 6d.=11s. 77,;d. A selling price of £8 gains 
ro per cent. ; find the cost= £7. After giving a 
score or two of such oral exercises, I should then work 
some half dozen on the board, two of which we will 
now work out. First,—by selling tea at 24d. an oz. a 
grocer gains 28 per cent. on the prime cost; find the 
cost to him of a chest containing 60 lbs. 24d. x 16x 
6o= £10, the selling price of the chest. Had he 
spent £100 in tea it would have sold for £128, hence 
the cost price is +2§ of the selling price, then }$¢.of 
the £10= £7 16s. 3d. Ans. 


Second, ¢g.: A grocer who takes over the counter 
£16 tos, a day, clears 174 per cent. on the prime cost 
of his goods ; find his profits in a year of 310 days. 
‘Percentages,’ No. 138. The yearly receipts are £16'5 
x 310= 45115. As he gains 174 per cent. on the 
prime cost, the goods that cost £100 would sell for 
41174, hence the profit is £174 out of every £117} 


taken over the counter, that is, a = ys = 7 Of the 
II 


amount takens Hence 7 of £5115= £761 16s. 
277d. Ans. 


(44) When the profit or loss per cent. on one selling 
brice is given, to find the profit or loss on another selling 
price. First a few oral examples, although they are 
somewhat more difficult to work purely mentally than 
those previously given under the subdivisions of (d). 
By selling ribbon at 8d. a yard 20 per cent. is gained ; 
what would be gained per cent. by selling it at 9d. ? 
When sold at 8d. a yard, a quantity of ribbon that cost 
400 would sell for £120, then, if sold at 9d., 2 of 








£120= £135 would be received for it, hence the 
excess above £100 (the prime cost) = £35 the profit, 
or 35 per cent. Another, ¢.g.: By selling cloth at ros. 
a yard a draper loses 5 per cent. on the prime cost ; 
what will he gain or lose per cent. if he raises to 128. a 
yard? Here the selling price of the cloth that cost 
£100 is £95 when sold at ros. a yard, and when sold 
at 12s. a yard the receipts for £100 worth would be 
{ =$ of £95 = £114, hence 14 per cent. is gained. 

f a price of 4s. 6d. gains 12 per cent., what would be 
the effect per cent. if the article were lowered to 3s. 6d.? 
As £112 is the selling price at 4s. 6d. of what cost 


| £00, then, as 3s. 6d. is } of 4s. 6d, § of A112= 


4,874 would be the selling price of what cost £100 
when lowered to 3s. 6d. a yard, hence £100 - 874 = 
£1 2% the Joss per cent 


Examples for board: By selling coats at 37s. 6d. 
each 15 per cent. is gained ; what would be the gain 
per cent. by selling them at two guineas each? In 
the first case the coats that cost f 100 would sell for 
£15, and at the latter price, bringing both the prices 
to sixpences, ## = $$ of £115 my 4 284 would be got 
for £100 worth, hence the gain is 28¢ per cent. If, 
8 per cent. be lost by selling hats at 11s. 6d., what 
would be the gain or loss per cent. by selling them at 
13s. 9d.? At r1s. 6d. each the hats that cost £100 
would sell for £92, then, bringing both prices to three- 
pences, at 13s. 9d. they would sell for 4$ of £92= 
£10, hence the gain would be 10 per cent. Of 
course every question of this nature (¢d4) may be 
worked out by /wo steps—first by finding the prime 
cost, and then by finding what per cent. of gain or loss 
the proposed price is on the cost, thus, as 8 per cent. 
is lost by selling at 11s. 6d., the cost price must be 
4) of the selling price, that is, of 11s, 6d., hence 49,2 
of 28s, = 12s, 6d. cost price, Again, 13s. 9d. is $j 
=} of 12s. 6d., consequently the selling price of 
£100 worth of goods at 13s. 9d. would be +} of £100 
= £110, hence the gain is 10 per cent. 


Another, ¢g.: A ship could have been sold for 
436,920, gaining 4 per cent. on its original cost, but 
prices falling it was afterwards sold for £35,000. 
What was the gain or loss per cent? If sold for 
436,920, every £100 of its original cost would have 
sold for £104, but as it only sells for £35,000, then 
$R454 of £104 = £9844 would be obtained for £100 
of its cost, hence £100 —- 98$}= 14? loss per cent. 
Or, by first principles, as 4 per cent. is gained by 
selling at £36,920, the prime cost must have been }}? 
of £36,920= £35,500. Then £35,500 — £35,000 
= £500 loss on the prime cost, that is, the loss is 
sist = 7y of the cost, and 7 of £100 = 1#f loss per 
cent. Ans. 


(a5) The profit or loss atone selling price being given, 
to find another selling price yielding a given rate per cent. 
of gain or loss. Proceeding as before—By selling an 
article for 6d. 20 per cent. is gained ; at what price 
must it be sold to gain 50 per cent.? Here show 
that if £100 had been spent in these articles the lot 
would have Sold for £120 at 6d. each; but the seller 
wishes to receive £150 for what cost £100, hence 
each article must be sold for }§f=4 of 6d. = 74d. 
Ans. Or, as under (44), working from first principles, 
we will first find the prime cost of an article ; as £20 
per cent. is gained, £100 worth would sell for £120, 
then the cost price is +y§¢=§ of 6d.=5d. Fifty per 
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cent. added to 5d.=74d. Ans. If 10 per cent. be 
lost by selling knives at 1s. 6d. each, what must they 
be sold at each to gain 30 per cent.? Here £100 
worth of knives would sell for £90, but £130 is re- 
quired for the £100 worth, hence each knife must sell 
for 4,0 = 42 of js. = 48s. = 2s. 2d. Ans. Or, working 


by the two steps, we find the cost price to be 1s. 8d., | 
| weeks or months. If you continue to labour on this prin- 


which, increased by 30 per cent., {(20d. x 30)+ 100 = 
6d.}= 2s. 2d, Ans. A price of 5s. gains 16 per cent ; 
what price for the same article would lose 16 per cent. ? 
Work,— 4 of 5s.= 344s. = 38. 7$$d. An article on 
which 124 per cent. is lost by selling it at 15s. is raised 
so as to gain 20 per cent. Findthe new price. Here 
120 
874 
old one, hence $$ of 15s. =20$s.=20s. 68d. 


== #4#$= 4} expresses what the new price is of the 
Ex- 


amples for board or slates :—By selling hay at £4 2s. | 


6d. a ton a dealer gains 74 per cent. What must he 
sell it at a ton to gain 18 per cent.? At £4 2s. 6d. 
a ton the hay that cost £100 would sell for £107}, 
but £118 is wanted for it, hence, bringing both to 
halves, 4} of 98 4 =£4 10s. 630d. Ans. 

Three per cent. being lost by selling sugar at 24d. 
a Ib., what will be the result by raising it to 2}d.? 
As 2jd. = 11 farthings, and 24d. = 10 farthings, the 
result would be +4 of £97 = £106'7 as the selling 
price of £100 worth, that is a gain of 6,4, per cent. 

By selling cheese at od. a lb. a grocer gains 20 per 
cent., what would be his gain or loss per cent. by 
selling 13 cwt. 2 qr. 21 lb. for #50? There are 
1533 lb. in the given weight, and 450+ 1533 = 7}2$8d. 
alb. As the price is lowered from 9d. to 7}28#d. a 
lb, we will bring both these prices to 1533rds of 
pence, being 13,797 and 12,000 respectively ; hence, 
at the latter price £100 worth would sell for $3299 of 


4 120= £1047s"f;, hence the gain is 4,555; per cent. 
Ans. 
(Zo be continued. ) 


—y—. 


Prise Letter, 


By FREDERICK J. GOULD, Turin Street Board School, 
Bethnal Green, E. 


To a young Pupil-teacher just commencing his career. 


My DEAR HARRyY,—I am very pleased to hear from Mr. 
Waters, your head master, that you have just passed the 
Candidates’ Examination. He tells me that the Inspec- 
tor’s report describes you as having done ‘ well.’ This is 
a success which we expected you to achieve ; and it is as 
gratifying to your friends as it can be to yourself. Mr. 
Waters assures me that, by your persevering and pains- 
taking study, you deserved to pass with flying colours. 
That is still more gratifying. You remember the lines in 
the ‘ Poetical Reader,’ 

**Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.’ 
Still, my dear boy, you will, I have no doubt, bear in 
mind that as ‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ so a candi- 
date will not grow into a full-fledged teacher by passing 
one om examination. You have now four years of 
Pupil-Teachership before you ; then, probably, two years 
in a Training College ; and two even beyond col- 
lege life, ere you can receive the ment which will 
entitle you to call yourself a ‘ Certificated Master.’ Here 
is a long journey of eight years to travel ; and even when 
you have safely reached the last stage of the journey, and, 
as it were, planted your victorious on the summit of 
the Hill of Difficulty, you will discover that there are yet 
fresh lands to conquer, and new lessons for the school- 
master to learn. 








But though Rome was not built in a day, still every 
day saw its share of the building a poe And though 
you have eight years in which to build up a good charac- 
ter and a useful experience, yet character and experience 
are composed of every-day trifles. You have already 
laid a solid foundation ; and I believe you have acquired 
the excellent habit of dividing your year’s work into 
smaller portions, and giving to each a certain number of 


ciple, you will get through double the amount of study 
that you could —— by cramming up at the last 
moment. There is a Latin adage which bids us’‘ hasten 
slowly.’ You recollect, in the parable of the ‘Sower,’ the 
fate of the corn which sprang up quickly because its roots 
grew in shallow soil. The good ground matured the seed 
more slowly, but much more surely. 

You have now been teaching for several months, and 
you have had sufficient experience to enable you to judge 
fairly well whether you will like the work or not. You 
believe you will, This is a great step in advance. A 
man may dislike account-keeping, and yet make a fair 
show as a clerk ; a farmer may regret that he was ever 
called to the plough, and yet, by diligence, he may main- 
tain his farm in good order ; but for a teacher to feel his 
daily labour a disagreeable burden, it is a sad and dis- 
astrous thing indeed. It takes away the value of his work 
and the happiness of his scholars. As you go on endea- 
vour to ascertain the state of your ae on the subject. 
A German writer relates a capital story of a father who 
committed his son to the care of a celebrated tutor. He 
expected his child would become a professor. One day 
he saw a cloud of dust approaching ; then a troop of 
horsemen appeared. His son was leading the way, the 
most expert rider of them all. His master had thus 
discovered the occupation he was best fitted for ; though 
doubtless the father was much astonished. The moral 
conveyed is that most men _ will find their talents lie in 
some particular direction, which they would do well to 
find and follow steadily. To become a true teacher is a 
fine and worthy aim. A sculptor has to spend a lon 
period in practice before he can chisel such beautifu 
marbie figures as may be seen in Westminster Abbey. 
It is a nobler lesson to learn how to shape a human mind, 
and it needs great patience and attention. At the same 
time I do not mean you should be so taken up with the 
duties of teaching as to forget everything else. Just as 
the sculptor is not wasting his time when he stops to 
sharpen his graving tools, so the pupil-teacher will not 
lose any valuable knowledge by giving some of his time 
to cricket, football, or swimming. You will use the chalk 
or the pointer all the better after having wielded bat and 
ball. owever, after the long score you obtained at the 
match with the British school, I am not afraid at present 
of your forgetting the fact that sound mind and sound 

y go together. 

Besides, without good health a teacher's life must 
usually be an unhappy one. More than any other pro- 
fession, it is crowded with little worries which are vexing 
to a person in the best of health, but are too much for a 
weakly constitution to bear. These ‘little worries’ are 
worse than the great ones, for they come so often and 
un . Perhaps you have heard of the sailor who 
endured the pain of having a limb cut off very patiently, 
until the surgeon happened to run a pin into Jack's leg. 
He bawled out most lustily, for though it was only a 
trifle, it came unawares. You know what inconvenience 
is caused by children coming late to school, losing pencils, 
etc. Looked at singly ‘these are but small annoyances, 
but all combined they make up a large amount of worry. 
In addition to this, the teacher is obliged to meet the 
opposition of ignorant parents, who do not understand 
what benefit their children will receive from education. 
There is not now so much opposition, perhaps, as there 
used to be, because people are beginning to see that the 
teacher is not an enemy, but a friend. rang) 

And as in the well-known history of the shield, so here 
also there are two sides to the question. We may t 
then, from the more gloomy prospect, and find much en- 
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couragement awaiting us. In our palaces and cathedrals 
there are statues in memory of poets, artists, warriors, 
and statesmen, ‘but very few indeed to teachers. 

course the poet Shakespeare was a teacher when he 
taught men sublime lessons; but I am speaking of 
school-teachers. They do not, however, need such 
memorials. The grand inscription in St. Paul’s tells us 
not to seek Sir Christopher Wren’s monument among the 
marble groups and busts, but to ‘look around.’ And so 
we need only look at the nation itself to see the teacher's 


monument. Of course I do not mean that all the know- | 


ledge and wisdom in the nation comes from the teacher. 
But whatever wise and learned men publish, that the 
schoolmaster takes and explains to his scholars. These 
scholars in another quarter of a century will form the 
nation. When, therefore, the people engage in some 
noble action, as in 1833, when Great Britain bought the 
freedom of the slaves, or as in 1872, when this country 
ended its quarrel with America without the aid of war, 
then the teacher can exclaim, ‘I have had a share in this 
movement.’ 

Again, in teaching others we shall find our own know- 
ledge increase. No doubt you have yourself felt that in 
explaining a simple problem in arithmetic to the 2nd 
Standard you obtained a stronger grasp of the principle 
on which it was worked ; or in clearing up a little diffi- 
culty in spelling, such as the catchword in ‘ There is their 
father,’ you were afterwards much less likely to make the 
mistake yourself. You may have met with the anecdote 
of the Alpine traveller who, descending a mountain during 
a storm, found a man lying half-buried under a snow- 
drift. He was himself extremely cold, but in rubbing the 
body of his companion in distress, in order to restore 
warmth, his own blood began to circulate more freely. 
Thus in many ways, and especially in imparting know- 
ledge, ‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

And once more, it is not only important to the nation, 
and beneficial to ourselves, but to be successful in adding 
to the knowledge of our scholars is one of the greatest of 
pleasures. It is like aiming at a target, and discovering 
that we have struck the golden spot in the centre. We 
can imagine the triumph of James Watt when he saw his 
first engine at work, or of Lesseps when he beheld the 
first vessel gliding along the Suez Canal. It is as purea 
satisfaction that the teacher experiences when he has ex- 

lained the meaning of a beautiful poem, or given a 
esson in geography, or on some great character in his- 
tory, and sees the little faces before him light up with 
intelligence and pleasure. He has as much right to feel 
pride in his success as the soldier upon whose breast the 
Queen is pinning the ‘ Victoria Cross.’ 

You remind me just now, Harry, of the young champion 
going out to do battle. It is indeeda battle, but against 
ignorance and darkness. Well, and what armour can I 
furnish you with? I suspect that if I put into your hands 
the Government Code, or the Blue-book which you have 
seen Mr. Waters reading, you would, like David, find this 
kind of armour more cumbersome than helpful. Hew- 
ever, I fancy I can choose for you ‘five smooth stones 
out of the brook,’ which will be more useful. 

1. The first ‘stone’.is GOOD TEMPER. To possess this 
is worth more than half a dozen Science certifigates. A 
young man may know physiology, or geology, 6r zoology, 
but if he loses his temper when his scholars are idle or 
careless he will not succeed in imparting much of his 
learning to them. A teacher with a smile on his face may 
not know French or Latin, but what he does know he will 
teach better. A little door well oiled is thought more of 
than a ponderous gate that is too rusty to open. Shout- 
ing in an ill-tempered manner at a lazy boy is certainly 
enough sometimes to awaken his attention and drive a 
fact into his head, but it is doubtful whether the know- 
ledge will have any good effect uponhis mind. We may 
filla scholar’s memory, but if our mode of instruction 
causes him to dislike us we pay avery dear price for our 
success. In many instances, however, we shall not 
even be rewarded with this success. Ill-temper often 
frightens a dull scholar, and makes him quite unable to 





understand the lesson we wish him to learn. When we 
have to deal with tiresome children or dunces, the best 
thing we can do is to put a cheerful face on the matter, 
and try and think of some means to attract their wander- 
ing thoughts. A good-humoured master, on opening a 
new school, found the children terribly wild and noisy. 
Instead of attempting to roar them down into quietn 

he fetched a broomstick, stuck a nightcap on the top, 
held .it up before the turbulent little assembly. Awe- 
struck at the sight of the strange object, every one ceased 
talking, and a great calm followed the disturbance. 
Quietly putting away the broomstick, the teacher pro- 
ceeded to address his scholars, and soon interested them 
in their proper work. Of course it would not usually be 
advisable to erect broomsticks before a troublesome class, 
but cheerfulness and good temper'are in any case the 
best passage to order and discipline. 

2. The second ‘stone’ is the SPIRIT OF PLODDING. 
You know what plodding is, for you are, I am glad to say, 
a plodder yourself. The prophet Isaiah gives a fine de- 
scription of plodding when he says that all teaching must 
be ‘precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; line 
upon line, line upon line ; here a little, and there a little.’ 
Or, as old Humphrey expressed it, in one of his homely 
pieces of advice, ‘a little at a time, and go on.’ A steady 
stream of industry flowing all through the course of the 
day or the year will do more good to teacher and scholar 
than sudden ‘spurts’ of work. Have a time-table for 
your private studies, and keep to it ; and carefully follow 
your class time-table. A teacher may, for example, throw 
aside almost every subject for the sake of drawing, be- 
cause he is expecting an examination shortly. His scholars 
may appear to do well ; but in the long run they will 
make very poor draughtsmen, besides being backward in 
other neglected subjects. In your programme for the 
coming year you will have to practise ‘tracing the maps 
of European countries from memory. It is clear that 
nothing near perfection in such work can be arrived at 
without carefully repeating each exercise week after week. 
If you were to leave it all to the last few months of the 
year the Inspector would no doubt be entertained with 
some ridiculous performance which he would have a 
hearty laugh at, and possibly write about in that awful 
Blue-book. And lastly, by adhering daily to your time- 
table, whether privately or in class, you and your scholars 
will form the habit of regular effort, which will prove of 
great service in the future. The pupil who has thus been 
trained at school will be just as precise and methodical 
whether in the counting-house, the shop, the steamboat, 
or the signal-box. 

3. The third ‘stone’ is WATCHFULNESS. Now and 
then your class will be set a portion of spelling, writing, 
etc., which they will have to do unassisted. Do not 
think you are then at liberty to sit down and leave them 
to themselves altogether. ithout interfering, or seem- 
ing, like somejpoliceman, to be spyin out any wrong- 
doing, you can still prevent a thoughtless — from 
seizing an advantage for idleness or mischief. It often 
happens that a great deal of disorder is created in con- 
sequence of some trifling misconduct, unnoticed at the 
time by the teacher. One thing leads on to another, 
and an unpleasant state of affairs may occur which is 
much more difficult to put right than it would have been 
in the first instance. ‘ Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.’ You know how in ancient cities a high 
tower stood beside the gate, whence a watchman always 
kept a keen look-out. Every teacher, too, must thus 
— a constant guard against the approach of dis- 
order. »; 


4. The fourth ‘stone’ is Mopgsty. There is a com- 
mon saying that schoolmasters are conceited. There 
may be some truth in this. The man that is always 
looking down upon smaller minds is apt to think himself 
very big and important, unless he is careful to nip his 
e inthe bud. You have read ‘ Gulliver's Travels’? 

ou remember that when the captain was in Lilliput he 


he visited a 


appeared quite a giant. mr praca Bh oe 


When, 
country whose inhabitants were of p 
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had to confess that he was very insignificant indeed. 
It is good sometimes for the teacher to compare his own 
knowledge with that of the great and learned. And even 
Sir Isaac Newton, at the close of his life, declared that, 
notwithstanding the vastness of his learning, he felt as if 
he had only been gathering shells on the beach like a 
child, while the broad ocean of truth lay all before him, 
and stretching far beyond his sight. Now you may have 
a question put to you by one of your class which you 
cannot answer. It is better to reply ‘I do not know,’ or 
*I will try and find out by next time,’ than to hide your 
ignorance under a poor attempt to display knowledge. 
Occasionally a scholar will give you some little informa- 
tion that you did not yourself possess. If, for example, 
you were giving a lesson on the elephant, you might hap- 
pen to have the son of an ivory turner in your class. _ He 
could probably tell you something of the manufacture of 
ivory articles which you would not meet with in your 
‘ Natural History.’ Do not put the speaker down, but let 
him briefly say what he knows. His schoolfellows will in 
all likelihood recollect some facts about ivory the better 
for obtaining them in this manner. Neither will they 
think the worse of a teacher who shows himself willing to 
learn even from his scholars. 

Then with regard to your own private work, you may 
by dint of diligence be fortunate enough to earn frequent 
certificates of excellence and commendations from the 
Inspector and managers. Endeavour not to let your 
vanity get the upper hand if a companion or acquaint- 
ance gains lower marks or less praise. And this for two 
reasons : first, you may hurt his feelings, making him 
less friendly and perhaps discouraging him; and, 
secondly, you may slide into a careless habit of always 
expecting success, and so possibly be some day surprised 
by a failure. In these days the teachers of the elemen- 
tary schools, if all marshalled together, would compose 
an army equalling in size many of those which have 
‘marched past’ her Majesty. There are men of all 
kinds of talents, and perhaps not one amongst them all 
surpasses his comrades in‘every point. The best, there- 
fore, is in some points inferior to his neighbours, and may 
gather a harvest of useful hints from his fellow-teachers. 

5. The fifth ‘stone’ is HONESTY. You may be some- 
what astonished that I should place this quality in my 
list. Of course I never suppose you would pilfer or run 
away with the school pence or other property. But 
honesty includes more. There is the important matter 
of keeping registers, which you will have to deal with 
later on. But it is as well you should know that several 
teachers have lost their characters and situations by 
entering false marks of attendance or absence in order 
to gain money. Such deceit is unknown to the scholars. 
There are, however,.certain kinds of dishonesty which 
are easily noticed by them. For instance, a young 
teacher may be left in charge of a standard or class, and 
the head-master be out of sight or hearing. Children 
have sharp eyes, and if they observe their own teacher 
slipshod in his duties when the master is at a distance, 
you cannot expect them to be more thoughtful than the 
person who is appointed to overlook them. 

These, then, are my ‘five stones :’ Good Temper, In- 
dustry, Watchfulness, Modesty, and Honesty. They 
will prove as serviceable as the pebbles in David's bag. 

In the next place, let me turn for a few moments to 
the course of study which lies before you, and give you 
a few hints concerning the manner in which you may 
ame each subject. e will begin with Arithmetic. 

‘ay special attention to the problems which you will find 
in every book of arithmetic. A learner will sometimes 
work a large number of plain sums that are all built up 
on exactly the same model, proudly ticking off exercise 
after exercise as finished and understood. In another 
week he “- return to a rule and find it has slipped his 
memory. This is because he has neglected the problems, 
in which something more than the straightforward ex- 
ample is to be thought of. It is as if a child were always 
conning over columns of words of the same kind and 
never writing sentences from dictation. In a sentence 





words are connected with other words, and the use of 
each word, as well as the meaning of the whole sentence, 
has to be comprehended before the spelling can be cor- 
rect. The problem in arithmetic is like the sentence. 
Each part must be carefully noted and compared with 
— parts before the problem can be fitted in with the 
rule, 

Grammar.—The entire study of grammar rests upon 
one little word—why ? At every step ask yourself, Why 
is this? be that noun abstract? Why is this verb 
infinitive ? y is that word a noun in one phrase and 
an adjective in another? Andsoon. Perhaps you have 
already found that the rules of grammar differ in different 
books ; and an old edition will often vary from the newest 
one. This is an advantage in one sense, because it makes 
the learner frequently ask, Which way is best? Why is 
the new way better? or How is it people still hold dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the use of a certain word, and 
the proper way to parse it? You may feel sure the In- 
spector will make allowance for any error you may make 
in the case of doubtful words, so long as your mistake 
shows that you have used your brains and tried to think 
for yourself. 

Geography.—Borrow and read, if you can, any story of 
travel, like the ‘Voyage in the Sunbeam, or any book 
giving an account of men like Livingstone, of Polar expe- 
ditions, or of tours in various European countries. Make 
every use you can of the newspaper, and select from 
among the letters and telegrams any information that may 
bear upon your year’s work. If you are engaged on 
Russia, you willbe helped by reading messages announcing 
the breaking-up of the ice on the Neva, or the state of 
trade at Odessa. Under the heading of Italy you may 
meet with reports of inundations at Rome, eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, etc. At times you will find the daily 
paper correct some statement in your text-book. For, of 
course, as the condition of European countries is seldom 
the same for ten years together, it is impossible to keep 
books up to date with the last changes. 

History.—lf you get the opportunity, read ‘ Hereward 
the Wake,’ or the historical tales of Sir Walter Scott, such 
as ‘Ivanhoe.’ These and similar books will please you 
far more than the adventures of pirates and detectives, 
now published incheap numbers. They will also render 
you aid in remembering the periods of English History. 
You will not be able to take everything for granted that 
you are told in these narratives, but they will help you to 
imagine the condition of the people in times gone by. In 
addition to this, visit, if possible, the Tower of London, 
where Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Thomas More, and 
other celebrated persons were imprisoned or executed ; 
or the South Kensington Museum, where you will see a 
perfect copy of the interesting Bayeux tapestry, and pic- 
tures and monuments that will remind you of or teach 
you many great events from the earliest age to the pre- 
sent. Learn all you can about the castles, abbeys, or 
battle-fields in your county. A pupil-teacher living near 
Windsor, or Worcester, or York would thus be able to 
treasure up an amount of historical knowledge without 
turning a page of a printed book. 

Penmanship.—! have here only one piece of advice to 
give. If you keep private note-books of any kind, let 
them be neatly and clearly written, with free use of the 
ruler and red ink, etc. It often happens that note-books 
are carelessly scribbled, because their owners fancy none 
will set eyes upon the manuscript but themselves. That 
may be so, but the untidy habit will go far towards 
ruining a good handwriting. 

Composition.—The point to aim at is to write so that 
persons may read _— production with pleasure, and 
without hesitating about your meaning. ‘ Use short sen- 
tences and simple language’ is a rule. Buta lon 
sentence containing difficult words may be so arran 
as to convey the sense better and more quickly than an 
awkward sentence of very short words. So let your 
chief motto be ‘ Clearness.’ 

Music.—In singing, do not force your voice in attempt- 
ing tenor or bass parts, as it must be guarded from any 
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strain for several years to come. Copy out the pieces 
that are being practised in your school. This will assist 
you in learning the theory of music, as it furnishes a host 
of examples of keys, intervals, etc. 

Drawing.—Now that you are working for your ‘ D,’ 
begin drawing not only from copies or the ordinary 
wooden models, but also from larger objects. Try the 
school or church. Draw plans of these buildings, and 
geometrical patterns for flower-beds, ornamental pave- 
ment, etc. Perhaps some of your attempts in this direc- 
tion will not appear very satisfactory, but the practice 
will do you 

This letter, my dear Harry, has been so lengthy that I 
hope a few words more will not quite tire you out. [ 
will just add a kind of short postscript under three 
heads :— 

1. Let no quarrel or ill-will arise between you and your 
fellow pupil-teachers on account of any little item of 
school duty which may not be assigned to any one in 
particular. A black-board left uncleaned or an ink-well 
unfilled is but a trifle; but sometimes disputes will 
crop up even over such trifles as these. Sooner than 
allow any unpleasantness, put things to rights yourself, 
unless it is c.stinctly understood that it is not your place 
to do so. 

2. Keep a watch over any of your personal habits which 
may be likely to set a bad example to your class, such as 
standing in ungainly positions, fidgeting, biting your 
nails,etc. These, again, are only trifles ; but you know 
how, for example, in a drawing the greater part of which 
is well executed, a few small awkward touches may spoil 
the effect. So it is with our conduct before the eyes of 
others, 

3. Be careful, when you are out of school, to avoid 
acting in any way which may make your scholars respect 
you less when they meet you next day in school. Your 
good sense will suggest to you what kind of behaviour to 
abstain from. I should not expect you, Harry, to do any- 
thing very improper, but it is good for us all to be on our 
guard when our conduct in public may be noticed and 
perhaps imitated. 

Much of what I have written 1 have no doubt you have 
heard or will hear from Mr. Waters. But whether the 
advice proceeds from him or myself, I feel sure you will 
give it yourattention. You have commenced your career 
well: may you progress from good to better. And 
‘study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be asaamed.’ 

Your sincere friend, 


Fan. 21st, 1882. HOPE. 


———) 


Recent Enspection Questions. 


[The Editor respectfully sclicits contributions—all of which will 
be regarded as STRICTLY PRIVATE—(@o this column. For obvious 
peep cannot be stated in which district the questions have 

set. 


Arithmetic, 


STANDARD L 


(1) Add together thirteen, six hundred and eighty, 
and fifty-nine. Ans. 752. 
(2) From one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
take seven hundred and ninety-two. Ans. 1038. 
(3) Take eleven from sixteen hundred and eight. 
Ans, 1597. 


STANDARD II. 


(1) From forty-three thousand and sixty-one, take 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixteen. 
Ans. 34,345- 
(2) Multiply fifty-one thousand nine hundred and 
nine, by forty-eight. Ans. 2,491,632. 








(3) Divide fifteen thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five, by six. Ans. 2562,—3. 

(4) Take nine thousand one hundred and eighty, 
from thirty-six thousand two hundred and seventeen. 

Ans. 27,037. 

(5) Multiply seven thousand four hundred and 
eight, by seventy-six. Ans. 563,00%. 

(6) Divide twenty thousand three hundred and six 
by six. Ans. 3384,—2. 


STANDARD IIL. 


(1) How many times is seventy-eight contained in 
seventy thousand and forty-four? Ans, 898 times. 

(2) From nine thousand and sixty pounds fifteen 
shillings and fivepence, take eight hundred and eighty 
pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence farthing. 

Ans! £8,179 15s. 63d. 

(3) A boy earns 24s. 9d. for harvest work ; his 
brother earns twice as much ; his father earns as much 
as both of them together. What are the father’s 
wages? Ans. £3 14s. 3d. 

(4) Add together £6 14s. 93d. ; £7098 15s. 10}d.; 
£929 138. 6$d.; £5087 9s. 11f#d.; £86 ros. 5d. ; 
43801 16s, 6d. Ans, £17,011 1s. 1d. 


STANDARD IV, 


(1) Find the value of eight acres of land at 2s. 6d. 
the square yard. Ans. £4840. 

(2) Divide ten thousand and fifty pounds two shil- 
lings and fivepence farthing by one hundred and 
ninety-nine. Ans. £50 10s, ojd. 

(3) How many days, hours, etc., are there in four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand seconds ? 

Ans. 4d. 2thr. 13m. 20s. 

(4) A butcher used a lb. weight which was one 
ounce short weight, what did he gain by his dishonesty. 
when he had sold 6 cwt. of meat at 8d. a pound? 

Ans. £1 8s. 


STANDARD V. 


(1) Make out a bill for the following :—6 oz. Berlin 
wool at gs. 4d. per lb. ; 4 dozen crochet hooks at 53s. 
per gross ; 34 yds. of flannel at 1s. 8d. per yd. ; anda 
dozen collars at 74d. each. Ans. 18s. 6d. 

(2) A lady uses 3 ozs. of wool in 7 hrs. ; how much 
will she require for 7 days of eight hours each ? . 

Ans. 24 0z. (or) 14 lbs. 

(3) Find, by Practice, the amount of 793 railway 
fares at 6s. 9d. each. Ans. £267 128. gd. 

(4) If 25 yds. of clothcost £1 14s. 44d., how many 
yds, can be purchased for £2 8s. 13d? Ans. 35 yds. 


STANDARD VI, 


(1) A bankrupt’s debts amount to 43548 6s. 8d., 
what will his creditors lose if he pays 12s. 104d. in the 
£? Ans. £1264 1s. 10}d. 

(2)- Find the value in & s. d. of 076 times £254}. 

Ans. £19 6s. 39d. 

(3) Simplify 4,45 — 53434 of 5. Ans.14j. 


(4) A person sold ‘15 of an estate to one person 
and +5, of the remainder to another. How much of 


the estate had he left? Ans. ‘6 or . 
(5) Ifthe wages of 8 men for 13 weeks be £132 128. 
how many men can earn £ 102 in 20 weeks? 
Ans. 4 men. 
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History. 
STANDARD IV, 


(1) What general invaded this country about 50 
years before the birth of Christ ? 

(2) What were the Druids? 
sacred to them ? 

(3) What people invaded this country about the 
year 450? 

(4) From what country did this people come ? 

(5) Name one of our modern counties which formed 
part of East Anglia? 

(6) Name a king who lived in the gth century, and 
give the date of his accession ? 

(7) What people gave the Saxons a great deal of 
trouble in the 9th century, and what country did they 
come from ? 

(8) To what nation did King Arthur belong? 

(9) What great man brought Christianity in among 
the Anglo-Saxons and who sent him ? 

(10) Who was the first of our kings that fitted out 
a fleet ? 

(11) Which of the Saxon kings quarrelled with the 
Abbot of Glastonbury? Name this abbot. 

(12) Who divided the kingdom with Edmund Iron- 
side ? 

(13) How many years did Edward the Confessor 
reign ? 

(14) Who became king on Edward the Confessor’s 
death ? 

(15) Name Edward the Confessor’s father-in-law. 


What island was 


STANDARD V. 


(1) What king was deposed in the year 1483. 

(2) In whose reign did the persecution of the Lol- 
lards begin ? 

3) What relation was Edward IV. to Richard IIL? 

t3} Which of our kings married a French princess 
in the year 1420? 

(5) In what year did Henry IV. die, and how many 
years did he reign ? 

(6) What king did penance for a murder in the 
year 1173, and whom had he murdered ? 

(7) What class of people were the Constitutions of 
Clarendon intended to keep in order? 

(8) With whom had Archbishop Anselm so great a 
quarrel ? 

(9) What did William I. do in order to make people 
go to bed early? 

(10) When Richard I. died, who ought to have had 
the crown? Whose grandchild was this person ? 

(11) Two kings were on the throne during the year 
1327. Name these kings. 

(12) What great man brought about the first real 
English Parliament? In whose reign was this? 

(13) In what century, and by which of our kings, 
was Ireland conquered ? 

(14) What did Edward I. try to do, which his people 
would not allow ? 


STANDARD VI. 


(1) What sovereign died in the year 1694? 

(2) In what year did George III. become king ? 

(3) Whom did the ‘ Jacobites’ fight for? In what 
year did their second great rebellion take place ? 

(4) Who was on the throne in the year 1709 ? 

(5): What great battle was fought in 1798 ? 





(6) What country became completely united to 
England in the 1st year of the 19th century ? 

(7) In what century was the Battle of Worcester 
fought? Who was defeated there ? 

(8) In the great Civil War of Charles I.’s reign, 
what. names were giyen*to (@) his followers, (4) the 
followers of the Parliament? ean Pediat 

(9.) Who ruled England from 1653 to 1658, and 
what was his title ? 

(10) What famous trial took place in the last year 
of James II.’s reign ? 

(11). Give the date of the Battle of Naseby, and say 
who won it. 

(12) What famous Lord Chancellor was put to 
death by Henry VIII. ? 

(13) Henry VIII.’s first wife was a widow. Name 
her first husband. 

14) Name Queen Elizabeth’s chief advisers. 

15) Between whom and in what year was the battle 
of the Spurs fought ? 


Geography. 
STANDARD IV. 


(1) What divides Ireland from the southern parts of 

South Wales? 
t?} To what hills does Ingleborough belong ? 

3) What headland lies on the north-east side of 
the Minch ? 

(4) What is Connaught? 
country is it? 

(5) Name an important town in South Africa _be- 
onging to England. 

(6) Name any county which is near the Knock- 
mealdown mountains. , 

7) What capital city lies near the Firth of Forth ? 
8) Near what continent, and off which coast of it 
is Trinidad ? 

(9) Name the most northerly town in England. 

(10) With what salt water is Dublin Bay connected ? 
What river flows into this Bay ? 

(x a Name the most important British possession in 
the Western hemisphere. 

(12) What lands are divided from one another by 
the Minch? 

(13) If a ship were caught in a storm off the north- 
west coast of Clare, what bay would she most likely 
make for ? 

(14) What is Brighton, and in what county is it ? 

(15) What is Omagh, and in what county is it ? 


In what part of the 


STANDARD V. 


(r) Name a country of Northern Europe, and its 
capital. 

(2)'Name two towns near that coast. of Great 
Britain which lies opposite to thé west coast of Europe. 

(3) Im ,what direction’ does Stockholm Tie ’ from 
London ? j 

(4) What is that part of Italy called through which 
“ Of Ro Sows. ais y 

5 what coiintry is ny a part ™ 

(6) What town in Spain belongs to England ? What 
continent is only a few miles from this town? 

(7) In which of the European countries does the 
sun rise earliest? © 
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(8) How many Zones arethere? In which of these 
does the greater part of Europe lie? 

(9) If a ship sails out of North Latitude into South 
Latitude, what line must she cross ? 

(10) In what country is the Zuyder Zee? 

(11) Name a large island in the Mediterranean, and 
a volcano in it, 

(12) In what country is the Arno? 
on its banks. 

(13) Name the narrow piece of land which joins the 
Crimea to Russia. 

(14) What two bodies of water are separated by the 
Scandinavian Peninsula ? 

(15) Name a large island in the Mediterranean be- 
longing to France. 


Name a city 


STANDARD VI, 


(1) How many Zones are there? In which of these 
do we live? 

(2) In which Hemisphere is the ‘ New World’? 

(3) Of what does the ‘ New World’ consist ? What 
ocean washes it on the east? 

(4) Name a country whose western shores are washed 
by the North Sea. 

(5) What is Tasmania? Where is it? 

(6) Near what continent are the West Indies ? 

(7) What connects North and South America ? What 
water lies on the west of this? 

(8) What sea lies between Suez and Aden ? 

(9) Name a country on the south side of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

(10) Name the most southerly point of America, 
and say on what island this is ? 

(11) If I want to go by water from Quebec to the 
sea, what river must I go down ? 

(12) What name is given te the region near the 
equator? Name a country in this region. 

(13) What desert lies in Africa? What name is 
given to a fertile spot in a desert ? 

(14) What water lies between Turkestan and Mount 
Caucasus ? 

(15) Where is Popocatapetl? What is it ? 


Coming Examinations ; 
Their Dates and Special Sedjects. 


I. Certificate Examination : Monday, Dec. 11, 
1882. 


MALE CANDIDATES. 


.—First Year: Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller’ and ‘ De- 
serted Village,’ Milton’ s ‘Comus,’ and Lamb's ‘ Tales 
from Shaks 

Second Year: - +l ‘Richard II.’ and ‘Tempest,’ 
and from a Newspaper. 
Grammar, etc. — First Year: Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,’ Canto IV., Stanzas 1—48, and 140—-end. 
Second Year: Shakspere’s bs Macbeth,’ and Bacon's 
* Essays,’ 1—26. 
Gevography.—First Year: Europe (with G. Britain), Hindostan, 
yon SO N. Zealand, Canada, and S. African Colonies, 
History.— Second Year: Special Period, from 1715—1837. 
—For 1882: Cesar, ‘De Bello Gallico,’ Book 
1l., Virgil ‘ Aéneid,’ Book VI., , Xenophon ‘ Anabasis,’ 
Book It, Euripides, ‘ Medea,’ Saintine’ + * Picciola,’ 
Book I., Moliere’s *L’Avare,’ or ‘Racine’s ‘ Athalie,’ 
Goethe's ‘Italian Journey,’ and Schiller’s ‘ Maria 
ee 
VOL. 





For 1883: Caesar, ‘De Bello Gallico,’ Book a, he 
I Anabasis,’ Book 


* Aineid,’ Book VI., Xenophon, ‘ 
i « Medea,’ Bonnechose’s ‘Lazare Heche, 


Moliere’s ‘ L’Avare,’ Goethe’s ‘Italian Journey,’ and 
Schiller’s ‘ Maria Stuart.’ 


FEMALE CANDIDATES. 
Reading and Grammar, ete.—First Year: gees 
ilde Harold's Pilgrimage,’ Canto IV,, Stanzas 
1—48 and 140—end. 
Second Year: Shakspere, ‘ Macbeth.’ 


) Geography.—Same as Male Candidaes. 


History.—Second Year ; The Tudor Period, or same as Males, 
Languages.—Same as for Males, omitting Greed. 


II. London Universi Matriculation.—The Third 
Monday in June, 1 
' Latin: Livy, Book II. 
Greek : Homer, Iliad, Book XVIII. 
III. The same Examination.—The Second Monday in 
January, 1883. 
Latin: Cesar, Gallic War, Books I. ont Il. 
Greek: Xenophon, Anabasis, Book 
IV. The same Hxamination. tow Third Monday in 
June, 1883. 
Latin: Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book II., and Epistole ex 
Ponto, Book I. 
Greek : ones, lliad, Book VI. 


V. The Oxford Local Hxamination.—Monday, June 


5, 1882. 
JUNIORS. 
English : Goldsmith's ‘Deserted Village,’ 
* King Lear.’ 
Scripture: Kings II., and Gospel according to St. John, 
Geography: Map of ‘England and Wales, Ireland 
Spain why Portugal, Satta ‘or Aestteaiia, . 
History: Reign of Queen Anne. 
Latin: Sallust (Jugurtha), and Virgil (A°neid, Book X.) 
Greek: Xenophon (Anabasis, Book I.), and Homer 
(Odyssey, I.) 
French: Bonnechose’s ‘ Lazare Hoche.’ 
German: Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm ’ (Acts i., ii., 


iii.) 
SENIORS. 


Hinglish : Sh ’s King Lear,’ and Addison (Claren- 
don Press Selection), Sections IV., V., and VI., pp. 


123-——394- 
ipture: Kings II., Gospel according to St. John, ane 
Acts of the yr 


Geograph Map of England and Wales, Ireland 
ae an Portugal, I India, Australia, or Africa. 


English‘History and Literature : From the Revo- 
lution of 1688 fe death of Queen Anne. 


Latin: Livy (Book 1.), and Virgil (Aineid, IV.) 
Greek: Herodotus, VIII., and Sophocles (Antigane). 


VI. The Cambridge Local Hxamination.— Monday, 
December 11, 1882. 


JUNIORS. 
Religious Knowledge: Kings II., St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, Corinthians II. 


English: Shakspere, Richard II. (Clar. Press Series). 

Bnglish History: The Tudor Period. 

Gooprerey Europe, Africa, Great Britain, and her 
ndencies. 


Latin: Virgil, Aineid II. (Pitt Press Texts), and Cesar, 
De Bello Gallico, ILI. (Pitt Press Texts). 


Xenophon, Anabasis IV. (Pitt Press Texts), 
Greek den F eracleide (Pitt Press Texts), 


French: Madame de Stael, Le Directoire (Pitt Press 


Shakspere’s 


Texts). ; : 
German: Uhland, Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben (Pitt 
Press Texts). 


F 
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SENIORS. 

Know) : Kings II., St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, Corinthians II., ces for Holy , Confir- 
mation, and Holy Communion, Paley’s Hor Pauline 
(the Introduction and the Sections from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians to the end). 

English: Shakspere, Richard II. (Clar. Press Series). 
Bnglish History and Literature: The Tudor 
er . 


Geography : Europe and Africa. 

Latin: Livy, Book XXI., and Virgil, Aineid II. (Pitt 
Press Texts). 

Greek : Plato, Apology, and Euripides, Heracleid, (Pitt 
Press Texts). 


French: Madame de Stael, Le Directoire, (Pitt Press 
Texts), and Moliere, Le Misanthrope. 
German: Uhland, Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben, and 
Freytag, Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen (Pitt Press 
exts). 


VII. Oxford Local Examinations for Women 

over 18 years of age. 

First Examination.—June 5, 1882, and Dec. 11, 1882. 
Latin: Coesar (Bell. Gall. I., 11.) and Virgil (Aineid ITI.) 
-~- : Aéschylus (Prometheus Vinctus), and Plato (Apo- 

ogia). 

Second Examination, Part I.—The Pass Examination. 

Latin: Cicero (De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Pro 

Roscio), Horace, Epistles, I. 
Greck : Thucydides, IV., and Sophocles (Antigone). 
Grecian History: from B.C, §10 to the death of Alexander 
the Great, with accurate knowledge of one of the fol- 
lowing periods : (1) from the outbreak of the Peloponne- 
sian War to the Peace of Antalcidas; (2) from the acces- 
sion of Philip of Macedon to the death of Alexander. 

Roman History: from the beginning of the first Punic War 

to the accession of Nerva, with accurate knowledge of 
one of the following periods: (1) from the beginning 
of the second Punic War to the destruction of Car- 
thage; (2) from the death of Sulla to the death of 
Augustus. 

Modern History: from the accession of Henry II. to the 
Revolution of 1688, with an accurate knowledge of one 
of the following periods ; (1) The Thirty Years’ War ; 
(2) the Reign of Louis X1V.; (3) from the accession 
of Charles I. to the Revolution of 1688. 

Examination for Honours. 

In this Examination the r of subjects, and the number 
of selected periods and books are so very large, that it 
would be almost impossible to give a reliable abridg- 
ment in the space we have to spare. We must there- 
fore refer those of our readers who are interested in 
the subject, to the Syllabus. 


VIIL. College of Preceptors. Examination for 
Certificates.—June 13, and December 5, 1882. 
First Ciass. 

English History and Literature: (1) Midsummer: from the 
accession of James II. to the death of Queen Anne: (2) 
Christmas » from the accession of Richard III. to the death 
of Elizabeth. 

Latin: ry one of Caesar, ‘ Bell. Gall. I. and II.’, or ‘IV. and 
V.’; Sallust, ‘ Catiline’; Virgil, ‘ Aeneid,’ one of the first 
three books : Cicero, ‘De Senectute’ ; and Horace, ‘ Odes,’ 
Lib. I. or III, 

Greek: any one of Xenophon, ‘Anab, Lib. I.’; ‘St. Luke’s 
Gospel’; Homer, ‘ Iliad,’ Book I. 

Seriptire History: (1) Midsummer: Kings 11.; St. John’s 
Gospel ; the Acts. (2) Christmas: Kings II.; St. Mark’s 
Gospel ; the Acts. 

SECOND CLAss. 

Jatin : Coesar, ‘ Bell. Gall.’ Lib. I, or II. or in one of the first 
two books of Virgil's ‘ Aineid.’ 

Scripture History : ‘same as First Class, omitting ‘ the Acts.’ 

THIRD CLass. 


Latin : Coesar, ‘ Bell. Gall.’ Lib. I., Cap. 1—29, or Pheedrus, 
Lib. I. and II. 
Scripture History: 


Part IL. 


same as Second C/ass. 





ANSWERS TO 


Pupil Teachers’ Examination Paper, 
FEBRUARY 25TH, 1882. 
CANDIDATES. 
Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


I, 1 cwt, 11 Ibs. § 02, at 3s. 108d. per oz. 
1 cwt. 11 Ibs. § oz. = 1973 oz. 

s. a 

1973 © Oo 


246 12 6 
123 6 


Value of whole at £1 per oz. = 


2s.6d.=}val.at{r = 
” 2s. 6d, = 
Is, 3d. =| 12 6 7% 
id = 2 = 
= mS st 
2. If 154 lbs. of tea cost £2 14s. 3d. what will 6 boxes, each 
containing 14 cwt., cost ? 
14 cwt. x 6 = 9 cwt.=1008 Ibs. 
154 Ibs. : 1008 Ibs. :: £2 14s. 3d. : 
54ts.x2016__217x 2016. __ 
3! 31x4 
7% 504, . ' 
4 - £176 8s. Ans 


3. 99 acres 3 roods 30 poles 5 square yards at £100 an acre. 
 _— /. * 


100 0 O 


” ” 
””? ” 
” ” 
” . 





” ” 


cost required. 


Value of 1 ac. 


99 ac. 
2 ro. val. of 1 ac. 


I »» ” 
20 po. ” 
10, = ” 
5 yds. = yty ” 


99 ac. 3 ro., etc. 


9900 oO 
50 0 
25 0 
12 10 

650 
Oo 2 Of: 
9993 17 Or$y 
4. If 6 men can do a piece of work in 5 days, working 8 hours 
a day, in how many days could 3 men do the same job, working 
10 hours a day? 


3 men : 6 men 
toho : 8 ho. 


= 
Bs3 





I ro. 


\ 15 days : time required. 
3x10 
FEMALES. 


1. Find the value of 7059 articles at £144 13s. 10}d. each. 
a.4 

7,059 9 O 
144 


Total value at £1 each 


1,016.496 0 oO 
3529 Io oO 
a a 

441 


£144 » 

10s. ==4val. at £1 

2s. ~ =t » ~e 
. = ” 2s. ° 

ae = » 18. 3d.= 26 3 24 
£144 13s. 1o}d. 1,021,385 16 6# 


2. What is the cost of 20 sq. yds. 5 sq. ft. 48 sq. in. at 
£3 8s. of. per sq, yd. ? 








” 3 ft. 
” I» 
” I ., 
48 in. $6 


Total val. of 20 sq. yds. 5 ft. 48 in. 
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3. Find the cost of 7985$ at £8 198. 44d. coh ‘ 
Ss 


Value of 7985 at £9 each = 71,865 °° 
Subtract %” 7a.=y, of ft = 24910 74 
71,615 9 44 

Add $ of £8 19s. 43d. 713 9 

i, 1 


4. Make out and receipt the following bill :—11 lus. at 44d. 

per Ib., 15 oz. at 2s. 24d. per oz., 3# Ibs. at 16d. per lb., 40 1 

at 7d. each, 3$ dozen at 13d. a doz., 4¢ yds. at 18d. a yd., 2} 

doz, at 3 for twopence. 
11 Ibs. at 44d. 4 rf 
15 0z. ,, 2s. 2 13 1 
3 Ibs. ,, Is. 4d. 
42 45 455 OS. 73d. 
3 doz. ,, Is. Id. 
4 tg »» Is. 6d. 
2} doz. ,, 3 for 2d. 


Received payment 





43:19:11 
Pupil Teacher 
25/2/82. 








Note.—This Bill requires a stamp. 
Grammar. 


1. Parse all the nouns and verbs in the following :— 
‘Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace, 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 
Yet, while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved.-—CRABBE, 


shame—abstr. noun, neut., sing, nom., subj. of £new. 

Anew—trans. verb, irreg. know, knew, known, indic., past 
indef., 3rd pers. sing. agr. with shame, 

dreaded—trans. — reg., indic., past indef., 3rd pers. 


sing. ag. with he. 
disgrace—abstr, noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by dreaded. 
truth—abstr. noun, neut., sing., nom., subj. of was, 
truth—repeated for emphasis—attributive to the first ¢ruth, 
was—subst. verb, am, was, deen, indic., past indef., 3rd 
pers. sing., agr. with ¢ruti, and forming with complete 


part. 
written—the same tense, etc., of the passive voice of the 
irreg. verb write, wrote, written. 
face—com, noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by prep. zx. 
thought—abstr. noun, neut., sin., obj., gov. bY app» oved (of). 


soul—abstr, noun, neut, sing., nom., subj. of approved. 

approved (of)—trans. verb. reg., indic., past indef., 3rd. 
pers, sing., agr. with soz/. 

seemed—intrans. verb, reg., indic., past indef., 3rd pers., 
sing., agr. with 4e. 

gentleness—abstr. noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by /oved. 

/oved—trans. verb, reg., indic., past indef, 3rd pers., sing., 
agr. with Ae. 

2. What are the three main tenses of the verb, and what are 
the forms of each of these main tenses? Give examples. 

The three main tenses of the English verb are the ast, 
present, and future. The following examples show the forms of 
each of these :— 

T was loving.........00000+ Past imperfect (or essive), 
I had jo Nect. ome , 

EPO ccicevbedicceseconess: pg WE 

1 am loving ..........++...Present imperfect. 

1 have loved ” perfect. 

fOr Ls 

I shall be writing ..... Future imperfect. 

1 shall have written ..... » perfect. 

I shall write indefinite. 

3. Give examples to show that the adjective does not always 
precede the noun it qualifies. 

The adjective is placed after the noun in the following :— 

A servant faithful to his master. 
A king wise, valiant, and . 
John is twenty years o/d. 
* The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old.’ 





Geography. 
Answer ‘wo questions. 


1. Describe minutely the course of a ship sailing along the 
coast from Greenock m4 Aberdeen. ‘ , 

oe from the busy seaport of Greenock, and sailing south, 
we pass the island of Bute, and meet with Loch Fyne stretching 
far into Argyleshire. Then passing between Suée and Arran, 
we pass Kilbrannan , and along the of 
Cantire, ing which we go north to the island of 

. B ura we reach Oban, the chief packet-station in 

the West Hi and a great centre for tourists. Skirti 
the large island of A/u//, we come to Ava, with the euniinn of 
a monastery, where of the Scottish kings are buried. A 
little to the north is Stafia, with ’s Cave. We next come 
to Skye, with Portree, its principal town. Contin up the 
coast of Ross through the Afinch, with Lewis on our left, we 
reach the lo’ ‘seca of Cape Wrath, where we turn east- 
wards along the coast of Sutherland: past Loch £riboll and the 
Kyle of Tongue, we come to Thurso, in Caithness, with a good 
harbour. Rounding Dunnet Head, we come to Duncansbay 
Head on the Pentland Frith, the tides of which are very violent. 
Turning south, we come to Wick, the chief station for the 
herring-fishery. ee Dornoch and Tain, and rounding 
Tarbetness, we come to Cromarty, birth-place of Hugh Miller ; 
pass the mouths of Cromarty and Beauly Friths, with Ding- 
wail on the first and Znverness on the second. Passing Nairn, 
we continue east round Burgh Head, and reach Fraserburgh. 
Further south, on the coast of Aderacen, we find Peterhead,an 
important whale-fishing town; pass the Budlers of Buchan, and 
reach our destination, Aderdeen, with extensive manufactures and 
commerce. 


2. Name in some lar order, but in any order please, 
the counties of conn ahi p Rewehy on tena pt gem | 
describe fully the physical features of one of them. . 


Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton 
Huntingdon, Cam , Hertford, Middlesex, Surrey, - 
shire, Wiltshire, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, Warwick, 
Oxford, Bucki » Bedford. 3 

The physical features of Derby.—The southern parts have an 
easy ascent to the north-western , which comprehends 
one of the most elevated and rugged districts of England. This 
part of the county, known as the /aé, is occupied by a part of 
the Pennine chain, which tes the waters flowing east from 
those flowing west. The Peak contains four summits above 
1700 feet high—Lora’s Seat, Axe Edge Hill, Blakelow Stones, 
Kinders-cout, This ridge divides the basin of the Mersey from 
that of the Trent ; an offshoot from it divides the basin of the 
Derwent from that of the Dove, and another ridge separates the 
basin of the Derwent from those of the Don and the Rother. 
These highlands are intersected by narrow valleys and dales of 
great beauty, the broadest and deepest being in the higher parts 
of the Peak. The faces of the rocks rise up almost perpendicu- 
larly from the sides of the valleys. Matlock, High Tor, and 
other rocks skirting parts of the valley of the Dove, are of this 
precipitous character, 

3. A traveller in Ireland went to see the Wicklow Hills, the 
Lakes of Killarney, and the Giant’s Causeway. Write a short 
letter giving an account of what he saw. 

London, 25th Feb., 1882. 

Dear Sir,—The eastern flank of the Wicklow Mountains pre- 
sents a varied aspect, being worn into deep glens and dells, lined 
with precipices occupied by small lakes, whence begin those 
narrow eys whose direction to the S.E. is distin- 
guished by the most beautiful scenery, The chief of these are 
Glen-malur, Glen of the Downs, Devil's Glen, and the Va'e of 
Avoca (the scene of Moore's ‘ Meeting of the Waters’). 

The western side is less varied, the glens and valleys being 
more rounded and expanded. The rivers rising in these have a 
we direction to the N.W. ‘The general elevation of the 

icklow Mountains is from one to two thousand feet. Zuguc- 
quiila is the highest point; and I must not omit to mention that 
the ‘ shillelah ’ derives its name from a wood near Arklow. 

The Killarney Lakes, in Kerry, are three in number—the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Lakes—all of which communicate 
with each other. are extremely beautiful in scenery, and 
lie at the foot of the highest mountains in Ireland, the AZacgi//i- 
cuddy Reeks. 

The Giant's Causeway lies on the north coast of Antrim, and 
the Irish name for it means the ‘stepping-stones of the Fomo- 
rians’ (a race of sea-rovers). It is composed of at least 30,000 
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lofty columns in regular order, which-run out a great way into 
the sea, and are ray the finest gp of columnar 
basalt in Europe.-~I am sir, your obedient servant, 
; : PupiL TEACHER, 
To H. M. Inspector. 
Composition. 
Write from dictation the passage given out by the Inspector. 
Penmanship. ve 
Write in hand as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting— 
Nelson. has been justly called ‘the greatest seaman of all 
time.’ 
Music. 
4 quarter of an hour allowed for this Paper. 


1. Write over each of the following notes its pitch name (C, 
D, Do, Re, or other), and under each its duration name (crot- 
chet, quaver, or other), 





} of 83860 3 * Iro80 _ P 
(4.) T= —— - SH or “133% 


é. (2.) is greater than (2.) by =? or-*116. Ans. 


two million articlesat £% 159. 2d. 
per score, and sold:them at £1 Is. 1}d. per dozen, what amount 
of money would'he gain or lose ? 


(@) Selling price of each in pence = ==. = 2g or 21% 
(6.) buying ” ” ” = *7P = 215 OF 2135 
.. gain on-each in pence = ats 

X 2,000,000; 


trea = 83334. = 334 14s. Sid 


FEMALES. 


*, total money gained 


1. A person who owes £9280 17s. 6d. can only pay £4872 
gs. 2}d. How much is this in the pound? 
£9280 17s. 6d. = £9280} ¥ 
“. £92805 : £1 :: £4872 9s. 23d. : composition per £. 

















Quaver. Minim. Semibreve. Semiquaver. Crotchet. 
2. Follow each of these notes by its corresponding rest. 
2. 


a. 














= 


3 8 we'make one beat while we sing'a crotchet, how 
many shall we make while we sing a semibreve ? 

3. If we make one beat while we sing a crotchet, we shall 
make four beats while we sing a semibreve, because a semibreve 
is equal in duration to four crotchets. 








FIRST YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at end of Pirst Year. 
Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 
1. Reduce 1s. 9}d. to the decimal (a.) of 5s-, and (4.) of £34}. 


(a) saree — Hofer. = 15 — £33 _ -35416 
1s. OFd. _ 85 far. 
) Ziti st X 060 


320 


=e = Bf = ‘255 


2, If a boy requires $ as much meat as a man, and { of a 
cep are enough for 10 men and 6 boys (a.), for how many 
men, and (d.) how many éeys would a whole sheep serve? 
man’s share = 3 ... 10 men require 30 shares 
boy’s ” =2.. 6 boys ~ = ” } = 42 shares. 
. x 
i of { == ~ 7 t .. 5:8: 10 men : 16 men. 
Hoff =~ 7 2g: 3:8:: 6 boys: ys 
qa x8 Jo H2H:33 ys : 24 boys. Ans- 


3. Find, and state in decimals, and in vulgar fracti 
difference between— a Pi 


a.) (36 x It x 007) + 1°8: and 
.) (¢ of 83860) + 270000 


II X ‘007 _ 44 X 07 _ 445, 


(a.) ‘»* 3 i = vs oF ‘0171 








974498. 23d. x 8 _ 7795034. _ 15591878. _ 21, 105. 64 
74247 74247 742447 X2 2 — 
2. A tree casts a shadow 16 ft. 6 in. long, while the shadow 
of a neighbouring tower is 49 ft.6in. If the height of the 
tower be 94 ft. 6 in., what is the height of the tree? 
49 ft. 6 in, : 16 ft. 6 in. :: 94 ft. Gin. : height of tree. 


_189 x  .. 31 ft. 6 in. Ans. 
2x 99 


. If 120 yds. of gas-piping are laid down by 5 men in 8 days, 
re 4 many men will be a vaage to lay down 4 times the quan- 
tity of piping in one-half the time ? 

1 quantity : 4 quantities | 
I time : 2 times J 


5 men X 4 X 2— 4omen.. Ans. 


“. 5.men ; no. required. 


. If I borrow for 8 months when money is worth 5 per 
oh been Ete lend in return for 15 months when 
money is worth 3 per cent. ? 

7 ~~ : a :: £300 : sum required. 
£300 x Bx § _ £800 _ 7266 135. 44. Ans. 


Grammar. 


1. Point out and parse the pronouns in the following :— 

* Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, _ ; 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “ "Tis (it is) for mine ; 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power, — 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower. 

Why is ‘mine’ used rather than ‘my’ in the second line? 

When would ‘my’ be used rather than ‘mine’? 


PARSING OF PRONOUNS. 


Whose—simple relative, com., referring to (any one), sing., 
pos., attributive to usr. . ’ k 
it—pers, pron., 3rd pers., neut. referring to the interrogative 
sentence, sing. nom., subj. of zs. sitiaiiea: te ‘ete’ 
mine— pron., Ist pers., mas., 
eae sing., ating predicative of (end or use). 
me—pers, prom., Ist pers., mas., referring to ‘ pride,’ sing., 
obj., gov. by for. : 
her—pers. pron., 3rd pers., fem., referring to ‘nature 
personified, sing., poss., attributive to power. 

* Mine’ is used instead of ‘ my’ in the second line because the 
noun to which it relates is understood. ‘My’ is always used 
when the noun is expressed. ‘ Mine’ is often used in poetry for 

my’ before a vowel or 4 mute. 

2. Distinguish between the gerund and the participle of a 
verb ; and why the one is said to be a verbal noun and the 
other a verbal adjective. Give examples of each. 
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The Gerund is a substantive formed from a verb, having the 
form of the imperfect and when derived from a 
transitive verb has the governing of the verb, It is used 
preposition, as dling the and may be governed by 

the f is an ~— sport ; he likes 
; am tend Participles, on the 
roe 


wow ee or attributively, 
of verbs, or after pre- 
‘ine stone ; a Aumted hare; a glittering 


3- Name all the parts of speech modified by adverbs. Give 
examples. 


Adverbs a (4) verbs, = Stand ere’ ; ‘Live honestly’ 
‘Run now.’ , ‘ Thes is too fs + That 
i nt” (3) Adverbs, a as, * You write very y’ ; *He 

ingly well.’ 


Geography. 
Answer either Q. 1 or Q. 3, not both. 


1. Name in some order, but in any order you please, 


regular 
the counties of England which do mot border on the sea; and 


describe the physical features of one of them. 
(See answer to No. 3 Candidates’ Geography.) 


2. Draw a map of the country on each side of the P 
showing the basins of the Garonne and the Ebro, and the 
cipal towns included in these basins, 


3. Describe fully the kingdom of Greece, and the islands which 
spin near its coasts 


Pe an “ear kingdom of Greece A’ $ an ese & - form, 
ing by straits inlets into a series of penin 
sulas ing broken p by sats and ty tn ape. an teumnrcides end 
lying within easy access of ope 7 wee Bm Greece — without 
exception the most favoured of all ancientkcountries. In proportion 
to its area, the coast-line greatly exceeds that of any other country. 
The surface is very mountainous, and the centre of the Morea is 
an elevated plateau. 

The area of Greece is two-thirds the size of Scotland, and the 
— about one and a half millions, The Conference in 

lin, 1880, ‘ixed a new boundary on the a In oe 
whole country was divided into thirteen xomos 
in Hellas or Livadia, Ee om and three in 
Lonian Islands. 

The climate is generally mild, in the parts exposed to the sea 

i genial, but in the mountainous regions of the in- 
cold. ‘The summ 

falls in great quantities after harvest. 

Agriculture is in a 
grape or currant is greatly .¢ 

of cultivation we must 


° pee. 


rted, and among bap ar 
as important the olive and 


The manufactures are extremely limited, but with all other 
of industry in Greece are increasing. 

Much of the trade carried on by the Greeks is merely coast poe hegar: 

ec 

ae manu- 


but the foreign trade is now ne a 
latter the importation of the cotton 
factures of Britain and Germany into Greece, Turkey, 
_ > The chief ports are Corfu, New Syra, Piraus, and 
“The principal 
are currants and olive oil. 


y as yet, is 
ape, Livadia, roo Tags re + gor Fines 
a 


wean locuaeiie tanh tetoeusdh. 

Regeenmnat boa monarchy; the executive 
being vested in the king and his responsible ministers, assisted 
by a council of state. 

The Islands: The islands are deficient in meet, Ds oe ts 
in wines and fruits. Euboea or Ni a narrow island, the 
a to Greece, and is so near the mainland that in 
one part it is oined to it by bri , aelen tates 
ise very ancient town, and great military importance. 
Paros is famous for its fine a marble of the purest white. 
Antipares has a huge to of alabaster with many chambers 
and natural pillars. Jonian Islands were the pro- 
tection of Britain, from 1815 till 1864, when they were re-united 
to Greece. 


and . 





History. 

1. Make a list showing the names and dates.of our kings — 

from 871 to 973. 
AD. 

began to reign a 

- 925 

” 940 

” 946 

” _ 

crowned at Bath " 973. 

2. Write out the succession. of our sovereigns from Edward the 

Confessor to Henry II., with dates. 


AD. 
Edward (Confessor) to reign 1042 
Harold II. —_ - 066 


I 
William I. 1066 (Dec. 25.) 
William II. 1087 

T100 


1135 
- 1154. 
igned over the United Kingdom 
of the pe mgr: oy ? a ive ae 
of the a I, rge was 
he began to reign 1 
° s 
» 1830 
9» 1837. 


Penmanship. 


Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word, 
— 
rite in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Nelson 

has been justly calied,* The greatest seaman of all time.’ 


Alfred 
Edward the Elder 
Athelstan 


Compositien. 


Write from memory the substance of the passage read to you 
by the Inspector. 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this Paper. 


1. What is meant Fo 0 sound, what by a fone ; and how does 
a sound differ from a tone ? 


1. Sound is the effect on the ear of the vibration of the air. 
caused by some disturbing force. When the vibration is regular 
the result is a musical sound. 

A ¢one is the interval between two sounds, either higher or 
lower, and can be divided into two semitones. natural 
scale has eight sounds, rising in successive s @ by tones and 
semitones, latter being found between the and fourth, 
and seventh and eighth sounds, 


2. What is a triad? Write ina, 4, and ¢ severally the triads 
of (C) Do, (F) Fa, and (G) Sol. 
6 c 


a 
































tones and how 


3. 
the diatonic scale, and what are the p' in it of the latter? 


3. In.a diatonic scale are found five tones and two semitones, 
the latter being found between the third and fourth, and seventh 
and eighth notes. 


SECOND YEAR. 
" Pupil Teachers at end of Second Year. 
Three hours and a-half allowed, 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1 In a school of 570 boys, per cent. are 
amination. qu pin ie coniing ap ta 
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arithmetic, What is the percentage (to two places of decimals) 
of passes in each subject ? 

(a) 90 p. ¢. of 570 = 3% of 570 = §13 presented for examination. 
(4) $99 pass in reading, i.¢., a or p-c. =_97°46 


() #22 oo» writing, i+. ae = 87°72 
(¢) BIS oe oo arith., t¢, ear Pc = 74:20. Ans. 
13 


2. If a money-lender receive as interest per month ,/sth of the 
sum advanced, what is his rate of interest per cent. per annum? 


Ye per month = }4 of the sum for a year 
}4 of the whole = '? > = 17} percent. Ans. 


3. If go score of sheep and 15 pairs of coach-horses cost the 
same sum, viz. £4050,—reduce the price of a sheep to the 
decimal of the price of a coach-horse. 

Price of 1800 sheep = price of 30 horses. 
”» I ow» = rifts or gy of the price of 1 horse 
». Price of 1 sheep as the decimal of 1 horse = ‘016. Ans. 
—— 


4. What decimal of 1 Ib. (Troy) is grain? 
24 | 1 grain 
20 ‘0416 dwt, 
12 | 002084 oz. 


“00017361 Ib. Ans. 


FEMALES, 


1, Reduce y4yyyyr'y to its lowest terms. 


Dividing the terms by 23456 the G.C.M. and the lowest 
terms=344. Ans, 


2. Simplify 24,2455 
ors +4y\ x 2941} 


((: x tet x eth) +19} +(e tis 


: 6 
§+#)x } oat 
(spend 
55 — 
a i)+ ite 
59+742_ o)_ 
56 = ve = 14}}. Ans. 

; A can complete a piece of work in 12 days, working 8 hours 
a day ; B can complete the same piece of work in 7 days, work- 
ing 9 hours a day. How long will it take both of them to 
complete the work if they work together at it 6 hours a day ? 


A takes 96 hours, and .. does yy in 1 hour, or y$}, 

B ” 63 ” *. ® ” or abte 

, A and B working together do in one hour 5}, 

They will therefore, waning 6 hours a day, do the whole in 
201 


=x6 days =6}% days. Ans. 
4. What fraction of a t with iva- 
ral to tee? guinea, together 45. 6d., is equiva 
The fracti ired = 15%. — 448: 108 
raction required = a =)=], Ans. 


Grammar. 


1. pan ie Sen bees Ween 
to talk of nothing else is a very indi 
what we call a pedant. But, methinks, we 
Te oe 
out of his profession particular way of life.’—Appison, 
SD me Ry A ho tees neal pene 

t 
aig Show what part relatives have in connecting the 


(¢) Point out all the ts of the 
in the ' enlargemen’ predicate that occur 


books and is able 
and is 


in 





(a) and (4) Who—simple relative pronoun., 3rd _ pers. sing., 
mas., referring to man, nom., subj. of has deen 
brought up, connecting the subord. adj. sen:., 

‘has been,’ etc., with ‘ man’ in the prin. sent., 

‘A man ts a very indifferent companion,’ 

what—rel. ae with antecedent (7 th men 

‘ pers. sing., neut., nom., after 7s, 
i the subord. adj. sent. ‘we call a 
’ with the prin. sent., 4 man is (that).’ 
that—simple rel. pron., 3rd pers. sing., mas., 
referring to one, nom., subj. of does know, con- 
necting the pron. one in the prin. sent., ‘ we 
should give it to every one,’ with the subord. 

adj. sent., ‘ does not know,’ etc. 

(c) The only enlargement of the predicate is ‘among books.’ 


2. Give examples of two complex sentences, one in which the 
= is joined to the su sentence by a conjunction, 
the in which it is joined to it by a relative pronoun. 

(1) Trees grow where our old home stood, 
(2) The which knows us now, shall know us no more. 


3. ‘ Conjunctions are frequently used in pairs.’ Show this to 
be a true statement. 
Both is used with and ; either with or ; neither with nor ; 
whether with or; though with yet; if with then ; as, 
* Both John and Henry are here’; ‘ Hither you or I 
must go,’ etc. 


Geography. 
Answer either Q. 1 or Q. 3, not both. 


1. Describe fully the kingdom of Greece, and the islands which 
lie near its coasts. 


See answer to'No, 3, First year, Geography, 


2. Draw a map of Northern Hindostan, showing the basins 
of the Ganges and the Indus, and the chief towns which stand 


in those basins. 
See any good atlas. 


3- Say what you know about Agra, Algoa, Ascension, Assam 
Auckland, Orange, Otago, Perth. , 

Agra isa city of the N.W. provinces of India, on the right 
> ay _o i. Jumna, possessing the most superb mausoleum in 


Algoa is a bay E. of the Cape of Good = whose shores are 
among the most fertile and beautiful districts in South Africa. 
Ascension is a small island in the South Atlantic, N.W. of 
St. Helena. Fresh water and vegetables are scarce, but the 
inhabitants are well supplied with turtlss and 
Assam is a province of British India in the armen | of Ben- 
. It is very fertile and is watered by the and 
other rivers. The cultivation of the tea-plant is well attended 


province of New Zealand comprising the half 

of North Island, and it is rich in minerals, and remarkable for 
hot springs and mud volcanoes. The chief town is Auckland. 
Orange, a river of South Africa forming the between 
the country of the Hottentots and Cape Colony, into the 
Atlantic a course of nearly 1,000 miles. Its course near the 
eee steep mountains is interrupted by cataracts 
which are y to prevent its utility as a commercial 
river. 
Otago a province of New Zealand, was founded in 1848. The 
climate | is healthy, eg per pany peter og 
raised. Timber is abundant, and gold fields are all over the 
country. Dunedin is the capital. 

Perth is the capital of West Australia on the Swan River, but 
otherwise a place of little importance. 


SECOND PAPER. 
One hour allwed for Females, 
Two hours and a half allowed for Males. 


1. What do you know of the House of Cerdic? Mention 
names and dates of the most famous princes of that house. 

A Saxon chief named Cerdic landed in 495, and 
tee on This kingdom continued 
his who by their enterprise raised it a 
other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, till Agber¢ was able 
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himselt Afng of the English, 827, The other most famous kings 
of the House of Cerdic are :— 

Ethelwulf who reigned from 837 

Alfred the Great PA 871—901 

Edward the Elder a 9g0I—925 


Edgar 959-975 

Ethelred the Unready ;, 979—1016 

Edmund Ironside 9 1016— 

Edward the Confessor ,, 1042— 1066 
2. What king of Scotland was slain in Northumberland during 
the reign of William II,? Narrate the circumstances. 


Tn 1091 William II. having repelled an invasion of the Scots 
made a peace with their king Malcolm, who renewed to Rufus 
the homage he had already paid to the Conqueror. Malcolm’s 
— a in 1093 cost him his life, he being killed before 
Alnwick, 


3- What occasioned the ‘hundred years’ war’ between Eng- 
Jand and France ? 

On the death of Charles IV., in 1328, Edward III. had put 
in a claim to the crown of France in the right of his mother ; but 
the French maintained that no right could pass through women, 
who, bya custom supposed to be founded on the ancient Salic 
Law, were shut out from the throne. Nothing came of this 
claim until Philip of Valois by encroaching in Aquitaine, and by 
supporting the Coots in their hostilities, roused Edward into 
setting it up{again and entering upon the ‘ Hundred Years’ War,’ 
so called because, there was not constant fighting, there 
was no lasting peace during that time. 


Penmanship. 


Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Rhapsody. 

Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Nelson 
Aas been justly called ‘ The greatest seaman of all time. 


Composition, 
With full notes of a lesson on Giass. 
NOTES ‘ON GLASS.’ 


Ovjects to be shown to Class.—Pieces of as many kinds of glass 
as possible—emery powder—sand—potash—lime—saltpetre— 
flint—iron rust. 

How glass is made.—Sand and soda or potashes, melted 
together in an earthenware at a very strong heat, to make 
common or window glass. For Crown glass some sali and 

- aime are added ; for Plate glass saltpetre sometimes left out ; 
these materials used in different proportions by different manu- 


‘acturers. 

How glass is shaped.—All materials being melted to a paste, 
an iron tube is put into it, and the lump which sticks to the end 
as blown into the shape of a bubble; part opposite the end of 
blow-pipe is opened, and by a quick, whirling motion the hole 
opens and the bubble becomes a round, flat sheet. Sometimes 
another plan is taken instead of the above; the molten glass is 
blown into the inside of a metal cylinder, and then, while still 
not, cut and flattened down. (Show with a piece of paper rolled 
énto the form of cylinder.) 

Plate glass is made by pouring the molten mass on to a smooth 
metal —— . ing it out evenly with a metal — It is 
ben cooled very slowly to prevent its becoming brittle; ground 
with water and emery, and polished with water and iron-rust ; 
finished a two plates 

can telescopes and 
glasses, decanters, spectacles, microscopes t 
care is taken in the making of lenses for preee hrwr i A or 
een eee Ope windows made 
of beautifully stained glass, 


Euclid. 
ly-understood abbreviations for words may be used.] 
rite out the postulates. Which of them are required in 
the construction of the first proposition ? 
The are :— 
(1) 


it be ted that a straight line may be drawn from 
ant} cuit gelak to en other pelat. 


{All 
1. 


Saou suet (denesiotinn of Crystal Palace), bette, 








(2) That a terminated straight line may be produced to any 
length in a straight line. 

(3) And that a circle may be described from any centre at any 
distance from that centre. 


In the first proposition the ‘Aird postulate is required in de- 
scribing the ecles and the first in drawing the lines, 


2. To bisect a given rectilineal angle, that is, to divide it 
into two equal parts. 

See Prop. 9, Bk. I. 

3. At a given point in a given straight line, to make a recti- 
lineal angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

See Prop, 23, Bk. I. 

Music. 
Quarter of an hour allowed, 

1, Write, under each of the following intervals, its name 
(second, third, or other) and quality (major, perfect, or other). 
+ - - 























Perfect sth. Major 2nd. Major 3rd. Imperfect sth. Pluperfect 4th. 


2. Place before a and é their time signatures. 
6 


























3. Write in @ the scale signature of BD (Se), in 4 that of G 
(Sol), in ¢ that of D (Xe), in @ that of F (7z.) : 


a é ¢ 














< é ¢ a 
Fo it +— = j 
THIRD YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at of Third Year, #/ apprenticed 
on, or afier, ist Wty, vir a and il Teachers at. end of 
Fourth Year, if apprenticed before that date. 


Three hours and a half allowed for this Paper. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. What annual income will arise from the investment of 
£1800 in the 3} per Cents. when they stand at 87}? 


874 bring £34 


” T 
— £1800 . px 1800 _ 46800 
Cc. iy 
bry as. 10} $9d 


2. In what time will £645°75 amount to £960°553125 at £4°125 
per cent. per annum ? 


Interest = £960°53125 ~ £645'75 = £314'803t25 = LOSES 




















* fe { :: 1 year: time required. 


Or, £6600 : ed 
2583 : £400 
f wear x 503655 % 400 1 year * 195% 10 ty 
x 2583 165 x I 
. At what price must an article have been t, in 


that, being sold for £3°525, 13 cent. may be ? 
To clear £3 por vent. tha article mae have boon octd for 344 of 
Cost price. 
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“i buying wee § 
3'$25% 100 _ £352 108 5 a5 "g74d. Ans: 

4 I borrow £130 on the 5th March and pay back £132 10s. 
6d. on the 18th of October in the same year. What rate per 
cent. per annum of interest have I paid? 

No. of days from 5th March till 18th October = (26-4 30 + 
Oe aa Interest paid, £2 10s, 6d. 

130 : fet . 
227 days : bs: Lath : rate pe. 
£ roux 100 x - 

40 X 130 X 227 


1. Simplify (a) ‘o1o0t + 5°27 x ‘000483 + ‘030 
@) 2°3475 of « ton +4°Ob75 of Towtt's of 3 qrs.— 114 lb. 
105 of 1 ton. 
(@) Simpler = 528001 x °0161 
‘O16! 


§28001 
3168006 
528001 
108 5008 161 
cwts. 
a ny 3 
‘Sot gqrs.= "375 
§2°O125 = 52,5 cwt. 
-14l = 1"4 = 
1°4 lbs a cwt, = wy 


52 cwt. 
. S2owt, _ 
By 2} cwt. Ans, 


2. If 24 men can do a piece of work in 14 days, working 8°1 
hours a day, how many hours a day must 28 boys work in order 


= & days, the work of .a boy being half 
‘that of a man? — . 


24 men or 28 boys : 48 boys 
$1 hours Pye 6 
’t hours x ex 8'6 28 bg 
ox45 rr = 4°32 hours, or 4. Ans. 


3, Reduce the following mixed circulating decimals, ‘14, 
*0138, °2415 to their respective equivalent and vulgar fractions. 


4 = 48 
0138= Als = ry 
"2418 = 3445 = iis 


} ::8'1 hours : hours required 





Grammar. 


1, Prince Henry—‘ I never 


t to hear you speak again.’ 
King Henry—‘ Thy wish was a ~ 


ther, Harry, to that thought ! 
I stay too tong by thee, I weary thee. 
Stay but a little, for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop.’ 
_ (a) Point out and parse all the verbs in the infinitive and 
imperative moods that occur in the above. 
(6) Give the meaning of the above in your own words. 
(¢) Point out the gerund in the fifth line, and show from its 
use there that a gerund is a verbal noun. 


(@) tohear—trans. verb, irreg. hear, heard, heard, infinitive, 
(a pom gov. by A 
5 intrans. verb, irreg. speak, spoke, spoken, in- 
Gaitive, pres., gov. by Aear, after "th weed the /o 
18s Omi . 
(4) drop—trans. verb, reg., infinitive, t, forming 
; with the sony will fan future i indicative. 
stay—intrans. verb, reg. 2nd +» Sing. ‘ 
my np ete metered potty es 
44) Prince Henry—I did not expect to see you alive. 
King Henry—Such an expectation tells me that 
for my death, and that the length of my life is weari- 
some to you. Have patience for a short time, for I 
Se EG Co a Te hes Beeman 908 Lege ee 
in the course of nature soon be yours. 





(c) The gerund in the fifth line is /a/di , because, from its. 
being governed by the preposition from, it the syntax of a 
noun. Participles or verbal adjectives are never thus governed. 


1. What is a noun sentence? Give two examples, one in 
which the noun sentence acts as a nominative to the principal 
sentence, one in which it acts as the object. 


A noun sentence is a subordinate sentence which, like a noun, 
may be either (a) the subject of another sentence, or (4) the 
object of a transitive verb, as :— ; 
: * That he committed the fault could be judged from his 
ooks.” 

(4) ‘I knew that he was in London.’ 


3. Give the meaning of each of the Latin prepositions ad, 
sub, super, and pre ; and show how this meaning may be traced 
in the words arrogate, support, superior, prevent. 

Ad means to: ar-rogate, to take /o oneself (too much 
importance). 
under: as, sup-port, put under for the purpose 
of holdin up. 
above, over: as, — ¢ either in rank, 


subg, 


super 5, 
or value. 

pre ,, before: as, ais hinder (by standing be- 

et Prevent’ formerly meant to come before (by antici- 


Geography. 


1. Draw a map of Northern Hindostan, showing the basins of 
the Ganges and the Indus, and the chief towns which stand in 
those basins. 


2. Write a letter, as from a young man who has been travel- 
ling in China and Japan, describing what he has seen in those 


countries, 
London, 25th February, 1382. 

Dear ge been er lately in those most interest- 
ing lands, China Japan, 1s give some information re- 
specting these countries and their inhabitants. 

China has an area of nearly two million square miles. Its 
surface is mountainous in the north, with a great alluvial plain 
in the centre and east, and is interspersed with mountains and 
valleys in the south. No country in the world is better 
Sansducion and ovary spet of tend to aiiguang sapeovel. 
is uctive, every spot o s dili y imp’ . 
There are no forests, and the chief table uctions are 
rice in the low grounds and tea in the hilly districts. The trees 

iar to China are the /a//ow-tree and the camphor-tree. 

are abundant, the most valuable being kaolin or porce- 

lain clay, Nankin having a tower built of this 200 feet high. 
The chief industries are agriculture and manufactures of porce- 
lain, silks, and Mankeen, which takes its name from the town. 
The lan is very peculiar, each written character represent- 
ing an idea. The learned men are held in great honour and 
occupy all the important offices of state. The notions of female 
beauty are peculiar, small feet being objects of great admiration. 
The religion of the upper classes is that of Confucius, and that 
of the lower orders is a species of Buddhism. Of the national 
works of China the most remarkable is the Great Wail on the 
northern frontier, built to the Tartars, 1250 miles long, 
15 feet broad, and from 15 to 30 feet high. The Grand Cana/ 
is 700 wn 200 feet broad at the surface, and is often from 60 


to Re feet deep. 

ice, the principal foo", is eaten with chop-sticks requiring 
much art to use; pork is a favourite meat, but dog’s flesh is 
considered a delicacy, and even rats and mice are relished by 
the lower orders; tea is drunk without cream or sugar, and a 
great luxury is the edible birds’ nests from Java, 

The people are very deceitful, and in their vanity call their 
ren, bee ‘ Celestial Empire.’ They are very skilful in carving 
ivory, their tings show no knowledge of ive. 

Japan consists of an extensive which may be 
divided into three main groups. The islands proper are inter- 
sected by chains of mountains, several of which are volcanic, 
and some so lofty as to be covered with perpetual snow. Many 
of the valleysare fertile; and although the soil is generally poor, 
like the Chinese, the extraordinary ingenuity and industry of the 
inhabitants have rendered the most barren spots productive. 
The Japanese are intelligent and ising, and are better 
educated than any other people of Asia. In the manufacture of 
sword-blades, porcelain, par ota ware they are unrivalled; 
their silk cloths are nearly equal to those of China ; 
tree they excel particu- 


and by means of the juice of a 
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larly in the art of varnishi hence the origin of the term 
Japanning. Since the war of 1869 all the peculiar prejudices 
and exclusiveness that had previously characterised the Japanese 
have been thrown aside. Railways and telegraphs have been 
introduced ; new coinage has been made, and the decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures is to be ad The change 
which has taken place in the condition of is without a 
parallel in the history of nations. Japanese a high rank have 
studied the advanced civilization of Europe and America. 
Already about half a million are being taught the history, arts, 
and science of the West. Japan has taken five centuries of a 


leap and seems to be destined to become in the East what the 


British Archipelago is to the West. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Pupit TEACHER, 


To——-——,, Esq., 
H. M. Inspector of Schools. 


SECOND PAPER. 


One hour allowed for Females. 
Two hours and a half allowed for Males. 


History. 


1. What was the Spanish Armada? Describe its fate. 


The hoe Armada’ was a mighty naval force collected 
at Lisbon for the invasion and subjugation of England, which 
enterprise was undertaken at the instance of Pope Sixtus V. 
The Armada was composed of 130 ships under the command of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 

The expedition having left Lisbon in May, 1588, was scattered 
by a storm, and after being refitted, sailed again in July. Lord 

oward, assisted by such seamen as Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher, harassed their unwieldly enemy with the small and 
easily-managed English vessels. While lying in Calais roads, 
the sending of eight fire-ships among the foe was the last blow 
dealt to the Armada by the hand of man. Terror and confusion 
followed ; they fied through the Straits of Dover, the English 
shi oe hard pursuit, and the chase lasted to the coast 
of Scotland. ¢ storms finished the ruin of the Spanish force, 
= fifty-two half-wrecked vessels re-entered the ports of 

pain. 


2. How did William and Mary obtain the crown? Which of 
the two died first, and what happened then ? 


By the un-constitutional methods of government pursued by 
James II., who was bringing all his energies to bear on the re- 
establishment of Roman Catholicism in England, he was com- 
pelled to abdicate the throne, and the crown was given to 
Jemen It Prince of Orange, and Mary his wife, daughter of 
ames II. 

Mary died in 1694, and after that William reigned alone as 
William III, 


3- When was the Dominion of Canada formed, and of what is 
it composed ? 

The Dominion of Canada was formed by the federal union of 
the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick in 
1867. An outlying district of the prairies was in 1870 formed 
into the Province of J/anitoba added to the. Dominion, 
which has been further enlarged by the incorporation in 1871 of 
British Columbia, and in 1873 of Prince Edward Island. 


Penmanship. 


Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Rhapsody. 

Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Nelson 
has been zustly called ‘The greatest seaman of ail time,’ 


Composition. 
Write from memory the substance of the passage read to you 
by the Inspector. 


Euclid. 


[All generally understood abbreviations for cvords may be used. ] 


1. Ifa straight line falling on two other straight lines, make 
the alternate - am equal to each other; these two straight lines 
shall be parallel. 

See Prop. 27, Bk. I. 
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2. ABC is a triangle right-angled at A with the angle B 
double of the angle C ; show that CB is ‘tbe of AB. 


Cc At the point A in the straight 
line AC make the angle CAD = 
the angle ACD, which (I. 32) is 
equal to one-third ofa right angle. 
.. DC = DA. But the triangle 
DAB having each of its angles 
equal to two-thirds of a right 
angle must be an_ equilateral 

. triangle (following from I. 32). 

’ ». DA = DB=BA, Hence 
DC = DA = BAor BC = twice 
BA. Q.E.D. 





& Aa 
3. In any right-angled triangle, the square which is described 


upon the side subtending the right angle, is equal to the squares 
described upon the sides which contain the right angle. 


See Prop. 47, Bk. I. 
Algebra. 


1. Simplify (a - 24) (2a-4) + 34 (a@-0)-(2a —26)° +20" 
(a -26)(2a- 6) = 20% - Sab + 20” 
ey 
= — 4a? + Sab ~ 4/* 
= + 26 


By addition we obtain @* “Ans. 


2. Prove the rule for finding the greatest common measure of 
two algebraical expressions. 


The proof of the rule for finding the G. Cc. M. depends on 
the following principles : 


(a) If D divide A, then it will divide A. For since D 
divides A, we may suppose A=aD, then mA = maD; thus D 
divides mA. : 

(4) If D divide A and B it will divide mA+”B. For since 
D divides A and B, we may sup A=aD,and B = 4D, then 
mA+nB=(mA+nB) D; thus D divides mA+nB, ‘ 

Let A and B denote the two algebraical expressions, and let 
them be arranged according to descending 
powers of some common letter, and sup- B)A(p 
pose the index of the highest power of pB 
that letter in A not less than the index of CBG 
the same letter in B. Divide A by B: c 
let # denote the quotient, and C the re- Dy Cr 
mainder. Divide B by C; let g denote rD 
the quotient and D the remainder. Di- ==. 
vide C by D, and suppose that there is 
no remainder, and let 7 denote the quotient. 
following results :— 

A = /B+C; B= gC+D; C=rD. 

Now, D divides C since C = 7D ; hence by principle (a) D 
also divides gC, and also gC +D; that is, D divides B. Again, 
since D divides B and C, it divides B+; that is, D divides 
A. Hence, since D divides A and B, it is a common measure of 
them. D is not only a common measure, but ‘Ae greatest com- 
mon measure. 

By — (6) given above, every expression which divides 
A and B divides A-/B, that is, C; thus every expression 
which is a measure of A and Bisa measure of Band C. Simi- 
larly every expression which is a measure of B and C is a mea- 
sureofCand D. Thus every expression which is a measure of 
A and B divides D. But no expression higher than D can 
divide D, “Thus D is the G. c. Mm. 


Thus we have the 


3. Solve the equations :— 
, e . b a +6 
Ty oc @+ab 
_lor+17 _ lar +2 _ 5e-4 
132-16 9 
a €- 46 +4) 
a(a + b) 


a? f° 
I. 








a a 4-4 
— 
- bx - ab = ax - bx 
a= —*) Ans. 
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(2) Otherwise. — a aL - - S. art 
12x +2 
t= 13x -16 
Clearing of fractions 325 — 400 = 216x + 36 | 
109% = rs ‘ 
x= ns. | 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this Paper. 
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s. d. 
Ist 43 6 48 Ans. 
2nd 453 19 2°4. Ans, 
grd 421 a 0. Ans. 


3. An annuity of £50, payable at end of year, is put out to 


interest immediately after each payment; what will it amount to 
in 7 years at 5 per cent. simple interest ? 


Interest per annum for every £50= £24 
1st £50 has 6 years’ interest, 2nd £50 has 5 years’, etc. 
No, of years’ interest =6+5+4+3+2+1=21 years’ interest. 
£24 x 21= £52 10s. of interest 


1, Which any following chords are ~_ and which minor? | | Bat besides this interest there are the annuities for 7 years, viz., 











= eS 


7a == 


a is Minor, 6 Minor, c —_— d Major, and ¢ Major. 


2. Write a measure, of notes and rests, in each of the kinds of 
time indicated by the following signatures. 


i fe | = 
SS SSF 


3. Write over each of the following the name of the major 
scale, and under each that of the minor scale, of which it is the 

































































FOURTH YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at end of Fourth Year, ‘/ Ky venticed 
on, or aster, ist May, 1878; and Pupil Teachers at end of 
Pifth Year, if apprenticed before thai date, 


Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. The divisible receipts of a railway company for 1 _ are 
£437,500, and there are 250,000 shares at £21 each. hat is 
ine dividend on each share? and what is the rate per cent. of 
the company’s profits? 


sui — £437,500 _ 
(a) Divided on each share=*" - a £i 158. 


’ 
(4) Rate per cent on company’s profits= “- = 


- - = iete‘'. Ans, 


2. A bequest of £1404 is left in equal shares among 3 persons; 
the first, being a son of the testator, ar a duty of 1 per cent. ; 
the second, being a brother, pays 3 ws cent.; the third, not 
being a relation, pays 10 per cent, hat amount doves each 
receive ? 


(a) Each share before payment of duty= E404 - £468 


£-s 4 
(4) Duty on ist = £435 = 413 72 
» 2ud=Jq68x 3, =14 0 9°6 
grd=Z468xy, =46 16 Oo 
(c) 2. After deducting each duty frum £468 the respective sums 
received are 


ha!f yearly interest. 


7 times £50 or £350 
“. Amount required = £350 + £52 10s. = £402 108. 


4. What is the difference between the inéerest and the dis- 
count on £135 78. 6¢. for 9 months at 4 per cent.? 
(a) Interest = £135% x Z yrs. x rt5 = 
a hel [a Se 
& 8x4x100— 
£ FP — £406125 


= La Is. 2°74. 
(4) Interes: of £100 for 9 months at 4 p.c.= £3 
Amount of do, for do. =£103 
“£103 : fi3st :: £3 : discount required, 
£31083 rs 
Boe Kiet 
18s. 1 
Le @ 
Interest = 4 I 2y%5 
Discount= 3 18 10% 


2 aris. Ans. 


5. By how much does the compound interest on £527 for 44 
years, at 2} per cent., exceed the simple interest on the same 
sum for the same time ? 2} 


(a) Simple interest = £527 x 44x = 


£527 X9x9 
= 


2x4x 100 
_ £426°87 


& 
= €53°35875 = £53 78. 2"1d. 


(4) To find the compound interest 24 or 2 of the principal 
100 400 


| for each year must be found, and Pa of the principal for the 


£527 
11°857+ 
538°357 =amt. at end of Ist yr. 
12°124+ 
'§50°982 = * » 2nd, 
12°397 + 


563 379 = ” ” 3rd ” 
12° 676+ 


570° 055 = ” ” 4h,, 
6°430+ 


£58539 








” » 4% yrs. 


“ cannons amet azay 595+ = oAss 10s. 8°5d, 
and simple = 7 21 > I 


diffe.ence = 3 6°4- Ans. 


FEMALES, 


1. A man having 750 sheep, sold 8 per cent of them to A, go 
of them to B, beget 34 per cent. of the remainder to C; how many 


_ sheep had he 

8 p. c. of 750= 750 XS =60 sheep sold to A, 
alitiinteans wn alte i 

-*. 34 p. c. of (750- 150) = 9X7 ar sold to C. 


* No. left = =750-(150+21)=579. ‘Ans, 














+} 


ve 


pal 
the 


A, 9° 
;many 
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bus. 2 
the same 


2. A man sold 5 loads of barley, each containing 
pks., for £40 7s. 11d. How much ought 100 qrs. 
barley to be worth ? 

(34 bus. 23 pks.) x 5 =6924 pks. 
qrs.= 3200 » 
£40 78. 11d.= 96954. 

.*. 6923 pks. : 3200 pks. :: d. : price required. 
Loe x F4S9 = L880 — £186 138. 4d. Ans. 

3. If 24 Ibs. of wool make 115 yards of cloth, one yard wide, 

how much cloth 1} yard wide ought 12 oz. to make? 
7 - ; nl } 1115 yds. : quantity required. 
185 yu. x 3X4 = 2 yds.3qrs.2nls. Ans, 
96% 5 yds. 3 q 

4. Find the present worth of £838, due 19 months hence, at 

3 per cent. simple interest. 


Interest of £100 for 19 mos. at 3 p. c. = 39 = Lal 

Amount of do. do. = £1043 

.. £104} : £100 :: £838 : present worth required. 
£838 x 100X4 _ goo Ans. 





Grammar. 


1. ‘ All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burn- 
ing oven, the light scee above torty miles round about for many 
nights. The noise, and cracking, and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, y shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people, 
the fall of towers, houses, and churches, was dike an hideous 
storme, and the aire all about so hot and znflam’d that at last one 
was not ad/e to approach it, so ‘iat they were forced to stand still 
and /e¢ the flames durn on, weh they did for neere two miles in 
length and one in bredth.’ 

Evelyn's Diary.—The Fire of London. 

(a) To what period of the English language does the above 
passage belong ? 

(6) How many sentences does it contain, and of what kinds? 

(c) Analyse fully to the first full-stop. 

(d) Parse the words in italics. 
es? Lom above passage belongs to the period called ‘Modern 

nglish, 


(2) It contains the following sentences :— 


1. ‘All the shie, ete... . nights,’ Principal, 

&. “The nelte, Be. 6 Bi storme.’ Principal. 

3. ‘And the aire all about (was)... . inflamed.’ Principal. 

4. ‘That at last. . + +» @pproach it.’ Subordinate 
adverbial. 

5. ‘So that..... stand still,’ Subordinate adverbial. 

6. (‘So that... . forced) to let... . burn on? Sub- 
ordinate adverbial, 


9. ‘ Which they, ett. » «+ in bredth.’ Subord. adj. to (6.) 
(c) ‘Ai’ adj., enlarging the subject. 

‘ the skie* simple subject. 

‘was’ incomplete predicate, 

* of a fiery aspect’ prep. phrase completing predicate. } 


‘like the top of a burning oven’ adj. p extending 
predicate. 
‘the light, etc. . . . nights. absolute phrase still further 
@ extending the predicate. 
) seene—intrans. verb, irreg., scc, saw, seen, complete , 
used absolutely with /ig/r. one 


was—subst. verb, irreg. am, was, been, indic., pres., 3rd 
pers., Sing., agreeing with (it) the different noises 
making the owe storm. 

Jike—adj, used predicatively of (it) the noise. 

an—indef art. or adj. limiting sforme, 

hideous—adj. qual. storme. 

stormée—com. noun, neut., sing. obj. gov. by (to) ; or dative 
case after /éke, 

the— def: art. or dist. adj. limiting azre. 

aire—Com: noun, neut. sing. nom- subj. of (was). 


a ive of aire. 

e—adj. ive of one. 

so that—su ing conj. phrase introducing the sent. 
* they were forced to stand still.’ 

(to) 4e¢—trans. verb, irreg. /e/, et, det, infin-, pres. indef. 
gov. by forced. 

(to) éurn—intrans. verb, irreg: burn, burnt, burnt, infin. 
pres. indef, gov. by Ze. 

— of = burn. - 

which—simple rel, pron, . sing, neut, referring to 
the ‘ act of burning,’ x 1 mag by did. 








2. Show that the _— language furnishes proof of the 
our country 


various races that have % 
The English language affords evidence of the different races 
which have inhabited our country from the traces of their lan- 
found in everyday words, but more especially in the wames 
of renee For example, we have traces 
of the Celts in Kent, Avon, Ouse, Dee, Derwent, Pen-y- 
gant, etc, 
of the Romans in Stratford, Lincoln, Chester, Doncaster, 
Tadcaster, ec. 
of the Danes in Grimsiy, Scawfell, Stockgill, F.rce, 
lm, Wansbeck, 

French a greater hold on the upper classes and in Law 
Courts. To this day the royal assent to Bills is announced in 
Parliament in the French words Ze Roi, or, La Reine le veut. 
The O Yes of the Crier is a relic of the French owies / hear. 


Geography. 
1. Draw a map of the Western shores of the Pacitic Ocean. 


2. Write a letter, as from a young man who has been travel- 
ling in South America, describing what he has seen ; especially 
the mountains, rivers, forests, beasts, birds, and general appear- 
ance of the country. 

Lonpon, 25th February, 1882. 

Dear S1r,—Having been travelling in South America, I 
shall endeavour to give you some information about that coun- 
try. 

In no part of the world are the natural features more boldly 
marked. Its mountains, rivers, and plains are on a scale of un- 
usual magnificence. The gigantic Andes are the longest 
unbroken range of lofty summits on the globe. They extend 
from the Strait of Magellan to the Isthmus of Panama, a length 
of 4,400 miles, and enclose table-lands whose general elevation 
is 6,000 ft. above sea-level. Chimborazo, Aconcagua, Sahama, 


and Gualatieri are the highest summits, and Cotopaxi is 
the most dreaded of all the volcanoes. 

The Amazon, navigable for 2,000 miles, flows eastward about 
4,000 miles, ex before it reaches the Atlantic into an 


estuary 180 miles wide. Next to it in magnitude isthe La Plata, 
which, 200 miles from its mouth, is 30 miles wide, and after a course 
of 2,350 miles pours its watersinto the Atlantic by a ificent 
estuary 150 miles broad. The Orinaco enters the Atlantic by 
about fifty channels after a course of 1,480 miles. It is navi- 
gable for about 1,000 miles from its mouth, and in the beginning 
of its course forms a remarkable communication by the 
Cassiquiari with the Rio Negro, a tributary of the Amazon. 

The forests of the Caracas possess inexhaustible supplies of 
timber, the se/vas of the Amazon and of the Upper Orinoco 
comprising an area equal to more than six times the size of 
France. primeval forests of such extent consist of trees of 
many different orders and immense size, clothed with climbing 
plants, and are so dense that the explorer has to hew his way at 
every step. The forest trees are palms of different species— 
tree-ferns, mahogany, log-wood, Brazil-wood, and the medicinal 
Peruvian bark is found on the higher slopes of the Andes. 

Most of the animals of South America are peculiar to it. The 
principal wild ones are the jaguar and puma; the tapir and 
peccary, or American hog; the sloth, ant-eater and armadillo ; 
opossums and monkeys ; the condor, found in the Andes of the 
equator; the rhea, or American ostrich, parrots, and humming- 
birds. The llama and alpaca are confined to the Andes of 
Chili and Peru, and are wool-bearing animals. 

Generally speaking, its surface may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of North America, interrupted only by the Gulf of Mexico, 
namely, a great central plain, with the mighty chain of the. 
Andes on the West and ranges of Brazil on the 
East. This great central plain e s the three vast basins of 
the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata, affording the most 
extensive system of inland navigation in the world. It also is 
divided into the anos in the north, the se/vas in the middle, 
and the pampas in the south, 

I am, dear sir, your obedient sérvant, 


Pupit TEACHER. 
To 





’ Esq. y 
H. M. Inspector of Schools. } 
SECOND PAPER. 


One hour allowed for Females. 
Two hours and a half allowed for Males. 


History. 


1. What Houses have reigned in England since 1066? Give 


| name and date of the first Prince of each House, 
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A.D. 
I 


» - F854 
” . 1399. 
* ‘ . 5461. 
” . 1485. 
- cncens J . 1603. 
o i ; A 1714. 


2. When was the Act of Settlement passed? What are its 
ae and what change did it make in the position of the 
judges ? 


The Act of Settlement, passed in 1701, settled the Crown, in 
default of heirs of Anne or of William, upon the grand-daughter 
of James IL. and —~— of Elizabeth, Queen of i 
the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and her heirs 
Protestants. It confirmed and added to the Bill of Rights. 
Some of its provisions have been repealed, but amongst those 
still in force are: (1) that judges connot be removed during 
good behaviour, and only on an address to the Crown from both 
Houses of Parliament; (2) that no pardon granted bythe 
Crown can be pleaded against an per cay yee of the Commons. 

An alteration made in 1706 provides that any member of the 
House of Commons who accepts office under the Crown shall 
resign his seat and offer himself again for election. 


3. Mention some of the leading measures taken since 1$28to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland. 


(1) Catholic Emancipation Act, enabling Roman 
Catholics to sit in Parliament, passed... 

(2) Irish Reform Bill, passed .. oe = 

(3) Disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church sie wwe me oes 

(4) Tenure of Land Act ... 

(5) Irish Land Bill 


1829 
1832 


1869 
1870 
1831 


Penmanship. 


Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Rhapsody. 
rite in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Nelson has 
been justly called * The greatest seaman of ail time.’ 


Composition. 


Describe some large public building with which you are 
familiar, its architecture and uses. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The new Crystal Palace stands nearly north and south on the 
summit of Penge Hill, and is constructed almost entirely of glass, 
bound together with ribs and framework of iron. e entire 
length is 1,608 feet, and the wings 574 feet each, making a 
— of 2,756 feet, which with the 720 feet in the colonnade 

ing from the railway station to the wings, gives a total 
length of 3,476 feet. ‘The width of the nave or main avenue is 
72 feet, and the height 68 feet; the height from the flooring to 
the crown of the arch is 104 feet. The building has a magnifi- 
cent transept in the centre, and one at each end. The ends of 
the edifice extend into large wings, which project to a consider- 
able distance forward into the grounds. ese wings are ter- 
minated with grand glass-towers, from which may be obtained 
extensive views of the ens, fountains, and grounds, and also 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. The whole of 
the sides of the nave, the transept, and the divisions on either 
side, between the several courts of which the interior consists, 
are adorned with trees and plants of every clime ; the whole 
ing interspersed with fountains, statues, and other works of 
art. On the north-east side are — in consecutive order the 
historical galleries of architecture and scul with casts of the 
finest remains of ancient art. On the south-east side of the 
nave there are similar collections of medieval antiquity. The 
south-west and north-west divisions of the building are devoted 
to the exhibition of manufactures and uctions of practical 
utility. There are also various courts 
tions of manufacturing ind ; as the French, the mixed 
fabrics, the printed fabrics, the musical instruments, the 
Sheffield, the Birmingham, the stationery, and the Bohemian 
pass, The Palace has become a very favourite resort for 
ndoners and country visitors to town, and its first-class con- 
certs, flower-shows, and musical festivals attract immense 
crowds of the higher and middle classes of society. 


exhibiting the produc- | 








olf generally understood abbreviations for words may be 


1. Ifone angle of a triangle be four-thirds of a right angle, the 
square on the side sub that angle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the sides containing it, together with the rectangle 
contained by these sides. 


Let the angle at BC be equal to four-thirds of a right angle, 
then if CB be produced the angle ABD is two-thirds of a mght 
angle, which is the 

angle of an equila- 

A teral le. From 


A let 
pendicular AD, then 
ADB is the half of 
wie snAB is double 
is double 
of BD. an Euclid 
of 3rd . 
if shag oe Il. 12, 
the square on AC= 
square on AB, the 
square on BC, and twice the rectangle CB-BD, but BD is = the 
half of BA, and .’, the rectangle CBBA is equal to twice the 
rectangle CB'BD, wherefore the square on AC is equal to the 
uares on AB'BC and the rectangle contained by the sides 
CB BA, Q.E.D. 





c 8 o 


2. Ifa straight line be bisected and produced to any point the 
rectangle contained by the whole line thus produced, and the 
3 it produced, together with the on half the line 
ed, is equal to the square on the straight line which is 
made up of the halfand the part produced. 


See Prop. VI. Bk. IT. 


3. Enunciate (without proving) the geometrical proposition 
ey corresponds with the detabel identity (x : IF =x 
+ + 2 ay. 


If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on 
the whole line is equal to the squares on the two state, ageieer 
with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 


Algebra. 


1. Prove that (24-4) — (a-25)°=(@+6) {7 (a@- 6)? +a} 
(2a — = 8a - 122°5 + 606" - 8 
—(@-2bP = -— a +6a% — 12007 +8 


By adding, we have 72° - 62°) - 6a°6+78= 
After subtracting and adding— 
a*b and ab? 
7 (2° — a) - al? +) +a%+ah = 
7 (a (a - 6) - 8 (a— 8} +ab (a+ b) = 
7 ((a* - &) (@ - b'+ab (a+0) = 
\7 (a — 4) (a - 6) (a+ 3} +b (a+6) = 
(a+) {7 (a- 6)? +ad} QE. D. 





2. Simplify -¢-* _2(@°-er+x*) atx 
(a+x)* (a-2x)(a@-2 (a-x 


L. C. M. of Denrs. = (a+) (a - x)? = (a* - w*)* 
. (a- 2) - 2(a? - ax+a@") (a+ x)+(a+a)® 
ai (a* - x*)? = 
a — 3a°x+3ax* — 23 - 23 - 2x9 +.0°9430% x + 30x? +25 _ 
(a? — x?)? = 


2a°+6ar* _ 2x* (3a ~ x) 


(a? -x*)? (a? - x*)? + 











2. Solve the equations :— 


(1) { 36-87 433 ° 
344 -Ay+22 0 
2.) 2.4 et 
““£=-E +1 4(4-2) 
(1.) Otherwise tox - 42y = - 132 (multiplying by 4) 
lor — 31y = ~ 66 ( ” 3) 
Ily = 66 


By substitution x = 12 
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(2.) Clearing of fractions :— 
823 - 8x3 - “<< 8x3 - 13x? 
a Se 
i 5 be 2 Sa — - 
Sauteieg Y: obs ~ ee tit = Ht H=# 
Taking root oe PPT +f 
x= Ett 


“+ X= jor i Ans, 


— 8x+13 


Mensuration, 


1. The h 


enuse of a ri 


led triangle i is 617 feet, and 
les is 105 feet. 


one of the si e area in acres. 
(@) The third side = peste 105? = 4/ 380689 - 11025 = 
»/ 369664 = 608. 
oe Area = Nase * perp. — 105 x 608 x 4 = 105 x 304 = 
31920 sq. ft. = $ ac. 37 po. 7 yds. 3 ft. 108 in. 
2. The chord of an arc of a circle whose radius is 9 inches is 
6 inches. Find the length of the arc. 
(a) To find the chord of half the arc. 
(1) ,/(Radius)? - (} chord of arc)? = ,/97- 3? = 
8-48 in. (nearly). 
- 9 in. — 8485 in. = ‘515 in. the height of the arc. 
(2) Jit 15° = 4/9°265225 — 3'029 in. chord of half are. 
(6) (The chord of half the arc x 8)- chord of the whole arc 











length of arc — 


(37029 x 8) - -6 
3 


=~ Ca neo Gate. 


Music. 


A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 


1. Write the upper tetrachord of A (Za) minor in every form 
with which you are acquainted. Mark the places of the semi- 
tones and augmented intervals. 


1. 
~~ ———= « oe oT 
SS SSS SS = 
2. Write, under each of the following pairs of notes, the name 


and quality (major, perfect, diminished, or other) of the interval 
it forms. 


a SS SS SS 


2. 






































Pluperfect 4th. Imperfect sth: Diminished 3rd. Augmented sth. 
3. Write, from memory, the first four measures of the National 
Anthem. 
































ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA QUESTIONS IN 
‘THE SCHOLAR,’ FOR APRIL, 1882. 


EXERCISE II. 
(1) 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, @ @, a, 4, 6,¢. (2) 17 and j. 


and 15adc 
tad casedeaad Psa area ‘a 
1 and xxxyys, (2) 35. 
(5) 128. Or (7) 143. (8) 31. 
I 


(11) 4@525. . 
' , , eg ar IV. 
1) atd+ce+d+e+ (2) @-b-c-d-e-f (3) 1 
(4) at+b—c-d+e-7, (5) a—d- cedeen Fee. o a 
~¢ + de-f—g. (7) Pay rere ~betg~ A. 


ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 
IN ‘THE SCHOLAR,’ FOR APRIL, 1882. 


a me STANDARD III. 
- I, 2,853,615—12, E. 1. 7,709,772. 
2. 20,369—4. 2. £2 178, 11d, 
- 1085—165. 3. £1,873 12s. 6d. 
° yelp thee F. - I _, 
—8864. 464 138. 11 
- £4532 11s. 79d. “Se 


. —I 
poh ea “9 34d. mayn0s3- 


4 ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 
 F 18s. Ota. 1. £3585 6s. 4d. 
« 62—64,634. 


2. 39 oranges. 
432 1s. od. ‘ . Ed. : 
. One million and one. ’ i idipsieeees 
£ . ae IV! 
. £21,918 7s. 24d. E. 1. £81 I1}d. 
" £82,387 gs. 3d. 2. > Regs 
6232 8s. od. 3 
- £9527 12s. 39d. F. 
AUTO 10s. g}d. 
+ 31,536,000 sec. 


(3) tobe 


(4) 85. 
(10) 6075. 


(3) 99. 
(9) 326 





PP re Bre B Re 


uly and. 
I. 360,547,840 dr. 
2. 2294 books. 


3. 69,696,000 9. feet. 


- £448 16s. 2§d.—136. 
2489084 d. ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 
251 tons, Scwt. Iqr. 1. 1169 oranges, 
24 lbs. 6 ozs. 2. £486 


£156 5s. . 

. ing 1e—~r0hes. 3- £4)570,860 12s, 
+ 3,722,400 inches. 

STANDARD V 


E. 1. hie 522 9s. ot 
idiional men, 


ESB 4s. If, 
£5. 


ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 
1. £19 128. 33d. 
38. od. 


SP Ee Ree po 


wn = 


- £174 28. 74d. 
£290 19s. 11}d. 
£864 12s. 2}d. 
£14,048 4s. ofd. 


49,734 158- 34d. 
. A15T1795 178. gid. 

£16 16s. 64d. 2. 228. 6d., 11s. 3d., 
‘ 28 8s. 8} id. 3- £43 8s. 238d, 
189 oranges. 

ta VI. 

. £3 16s. 14d. 
- 5 hours. 
p eayeg 


as 


FPP Sek ee re 


8}. 

17s. 84d. 

ras G. 

+ 4019°73. 
"00024609 375. 

» SI 78. 7t44d. 

. 8§ hours. 

420 mice. Apv a EXAMINATION, 


. <A 178. 73) )d. 
ESS. tian or ‘814232 + 
So1sno7s. 3 11}? how 
- 1458} loaves. 
STANDARD VII, 
- PAvds half cr. E. 1. £10 19s. of. 
. £108 18s. gd. 


2. 6} $d. a Ib. 
- 3h} per cent. 
33 marbles, F 
tt 148. 33d. 
2 og, Ts. 
5806. 7 
- 586% per cent. 
14# per cent. 
Bat 16s. 113 $d. 
* 1 gs. 10} Sef. 


» ieu's Cwt. 


*r} 
3 WR EWN 


se 


| 4 ip tage’ 
vf 


3: July 22nd, at 8.13 p.m. 
: : 413 8s. 4°9924. ‘ 
2. £148 12s. 6'2976d. 
3- £80,009 (ship). 


ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 
1. 8 and 40 hours, 

2. £216; 5? per cent, 

3- 31% per cent. 


SP ev eee 
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THE TRAVELLING TINKER. 


Words by Gro. yee 


Ist TREBLE. 
2nd TREBLE. 


2 “It is 
ee 


Bass. Beh 28 ao 





Key A. Lively. 


and TREBLE. 
BAss. 


st TREBLE. :8, 8, |s8, :@ sd |r sd :t, thee -i-|-:- 
lin m, im 2m rm, f, 2m, 27; | \Msmi- it~ :8,.8, t, :t, :t, |t,:d 


‘dd id 


| i a 
brel-las? you'll find 
hair they would split, Or 








troid [ri-:-[-:-:t.d/r cr cr ir 
:f, \f, :8; ‘f, Riuaeivesne n 
38, |8, 28, 28, 


sf, 2m, | £¢-2-|-:-: 4m f, : 


8:-3-|-3-:8, 18, : 


wordsareastrue as the di - al— 
tin-kers are always pains-tak - ing; 
think we weren't tinkers without it ; 


I. Ld ny knives, now, or scissors, " 
ne-ver too late to "Is a_ pro-verb as old as your gran-ny; 
ra- zors oe grind or to We'll 


2-2 SSS aE Ltt ———e e-2 


:d | 8, +8, 38; \d\i-:- - 
-—»-— 
monn eo Fe 


We'll make them worth us-ing or lend - ing: 
tri-fle you spend, And _  fan-cy you might be more can - ny: 
bar-ber a hedgehog, if 


We're trust- 4 and quick, as you'll know, 
We'll charge you but lit-tle, and = you 
But off goes the lathe now—and hark! 


Music dy T. CRAMPTON. 


NN 
a 





a4 e 
«ny brok-en un- 


Then don't grudge the 
So sharp, that a 


A- ny saucepans or ket-tles want mending ? 
fet- tle them up as re-quest-ed; 

o.-2———_ 90, - 99 o— 
oa gt ae 














a a 
28,.8,'8 IM im 
M0, 28, 28; 
—IMM, 8, 28, 28, (8, 28; :d.did :d :d 


-d.d |r irr irin 





Ns) --N- — es 
parr “EP rs a 


>-° — i = =o 


vuvve tev yp OP 


Then, bring ‘em out now, and we'll show A 
Your knives we'll make bet-ter than new— Good 


test - ed! We're gri- my—but that’s the trade mark; You’d 





mn cane 


ee i 
= iS=s — ae —- 357 4 14 


miirir :d:-[-t-] inf s :8-:s |s :f :m |f:- saosin 
im im . td [re:-|-:-:t.d 


dj:d,:-|-:- 8d id :@ [do st, :d | s:-:-]-:-:5, 


SY -N= A + || 
= oe 7 fs 

a | — 
ote 8-3-o SoS 

If ae fhr.iy ly give us a tri - al. 
The best of the bargain are mak - ing. 
Your job we'll be speedy a - bout it. 


— pee oe = 
Se a eS 
Yn , 


e--- —-— 


-@-é@ @ 








oF $-=- SS ee 
ifif [rin:f |f: : mim 


cP ce 1t,3d sr iz 
» 18) 28) |S, 18, 28, d+ 


CHorus. J. 
es gem poh 
i: =e 2 ==: $= 
e 


While round go és wheels and the stones, With a spar-kle, a hiss, and a rum - ble : 


-a—e— 


—-2—n|-e- >= 
Fagg poe PE vag ee 


—e—_ - NN 
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The Practical Teacher. 


A MonTHLy EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


To Subscribers.—The Practical Teacher is pub- 
lished on the 25th of every month. Price 6d. ; post 


free, 74d. ; sent post free, three months for 1s. 11d. ; , 


six months, 3s. 9d.; a year, 7s. 6d. 
P: 0. Orders should be made payable at Chief Office. 
Subscribers not receiving their copies regularly are 
respectfully requested to write to the Publisher. 
It would save time and expense if subscribers 


when remitting would state exactly what numbers 
they wish to be sent. 


To Correspondents.—All literary communications 
should be addressed, THE Epiror OF THE PRAC- 
TICAL TEACHER, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. , 

Accepted contributions are paid for within twenty- 
one days of publication. 


The Editor cannot return rejected MSS.; authors 
should therefore retain copies. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Approved, prepaid, advertisements will be inserted 
in the Practical Teacher at the following rates :— 


20 words or under ... aes eae 
Above 20 words and under 32 words 
32 words and under 64 words 
For every additional 10 words 


Teachers Advertising for Situations. 

s. d, 

20 words or under... oe oes ws & © 
For every additional to words —_... ow 0 6 


For an ordinary page ... 
For page facing matter 
For 2nd page of wrapper . 5 guineas, 
For 3rd page of wrapper - +s 5 guineas, 
For the page opposite the 3rd page of 
wrapper ... ve bee » 5 guineas. 
For the 4th (back) page of wrapper... 6 guineas, 


«= 4 guineas 
+ § guineas, 


Parts of a page are charged at a slightly higher rate.—Special quotations 
will be given for a series, 





62 Portfolios, fitted with elastic bands, for preserving twelve numbers of ‘The Practical Teacher,’ may 
now be had. Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


Nos. L, IL, IIL, IV., VIL, and XL. of The Practical Teacher are now out of print. 





The New Cove, 1882. 


BY J. R. LANGLER, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
President of the National Union of Elementary Teachers. 


“TBE ‘ Minute of 6th March, 1882, establishing 

a New Code of Regulations, by the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Privy Council on 
Education’ has been for nearly a month under 
examination and discussion, not only by the 
public elementary teachers, whose comfort is so 
intimately connected with its provisions, but also 
by a large and happily increasing number of our 
countrymen whose attention is either attracted 
or compelled to the subject of popular education. 

The presentation to Parliament last August 
of the ‘ Proposals ’ for this new code afforded an 
opportunity for their consideration by public 
educational bodies, and this unprecedented 


| enormously taxed for authoritative explanations 





of its provisions. This Code of 1882 will comé 
into force after 31st March, 1883. It contains 
137 Articles arranged in an entirely new form. 
Supplementary rules and exceptions have dis- 
appeared or are embodied in the altered language 
of the new and classified regulations. This con- 
cession to a frequently urged demand might 
alone entitle it to be called new, 


The Articles are arranged in four parts :— 


Part I. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, with chapters 
headed ‘ Definitions,’ ‘Inspection,’ ‘ Teachers,’ 


and ‘Annual Grants, Part II. TRAINING 
COLLEGES. Part III. PENSIONS. Part IV. 
REVISION OF THE CODE. In this last Part it 
is provided (Art. 135) that any article may be 


| cancelled or modified as is the case under article 


courtesy on the part of the Lord President of the | 


Council and of the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education has resulted in 
many important modifications of the proposed 
changes. 

We gather from the non-publication of the 
hanges effected by this ‘Minute’ that it is not 
to be regarded as a revised code, but that, as is 
intimated in the title cited above, it is a ‘New 
Code,’ and will probably be quoted in the history 
of education in this country as the ‘ Mundella 
Code’ to distinguish it from the ‘ Lowe Code,’ 
which, during the last twenty years, has under- 
gone annual revision. So cumbrous in all respects 
is the actual Code, that perplexed managers 
‘without legal training’ have frequently erred 
through ignorance, and the Department has been 





119 in the present Code. We have not reached 
perfection ; and-judging by experience, there 
will be need for ‘revision.’ Six schedules are 
appended. 

Our limits will only permit us to indicate the 
chief novel features of this Code, some of which 
give it an indisputable claim to the title new. 

1. There are to be seven standards instead of 
six, and the first schedule shows the minimum 
requirement for a pass in each of the three 
elementary subjects—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, The standard will be nearly as at present, 
and seems to be sufficiently high for the average 
child. The arithmetic will be somewhat different 
—certainly not less difficult—in all the standards. 
The addition and subtraction of ‘ fractions with 
denominators not exceeding ten’ will be re- 
quired in the fifth standard. At present ‘vulgar 
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fractions’ are prescribed in the sixth standard | scholars, and, before he is accepted as a pupil © 


after practice. 

2. There are five recognised ‘class subjects,’ 
of which English must always be one. This 
must be taken ‘throughout the school,’ if at 
all. Only one other is allowed: in the ‘lower 
division, Standards L, II., III. (and IV., 
optional), geography or eleméntary science ; 
and, in the ‘upper division’ (which may in- 
clude Standard IV.) geography, elementary 
science, or history. If either ‘division’ take 
a second ‘class subject,’ the other ‘division’ 
must take one also. Needlework, according to 
the 3rd schedule, may be taken asa second class 
subject for girls, but in mixed schools only. 
Schedule 2 prescribes 
‘should be taught by means of reading books 
and oral lessons.’ In some cases this will in- 
volve the purchase of more than the ‘two sets’ 
of books required for the elementary subjects. 
The ‘English’ includes literature, which now is 
no longer retained among.the ‘specific ’ subjects. 
We expect that ‘ English,’ as now arranged, will 
be sufficient in the majority of cases to tax 
the resources of the best teachers without 
the addition of another class subject. The sug- 
gestive schemes given in the schedule may be 
substituted by others if they are ‘ graduated’ or 
* progressive,’ and are approved by H.M. Inspec- 
tor. This provision may be very beneficial. 


| 


| 





| 
| 


3. Thereare to be twelve specific subjects—alge- | 


bra, Euclid, mechanics (with alternative schemes), 
Latin, French, animal physiology, botany, princi- 
ples of agriculture, chemistry, physics in two 
branches, viz., acoustics, etc., and magnetism, 
and, lastly, domestic economy. This twelfth 
‘ specific’ will combine both branches now taught 


as alternatives. German and physical geography | 


are omitted, the latter being included in the 
‘class’ subjects. 
have each undergone subdivision, and physics 
and agriculture are new. Two specific subjects 
may be taken, but only by sales above the 
fourth Standard. None will be examined if ‘at 
the last preceding inspection the percentage of 


| 


] 
} 


Mathematics and mechanics | 


passes in the elementary subjects was less than | 


seventy.’ 
earn a grant for simple attendance during forty 
hours at an approved ‘cookery class.’ No 
provision is made for children who have passed 
the seventh standard. 


4. The minimum School Staff required is 
slightly changed. The principal certificated tea- 
cher will suffice for sixty children as heretofore, 
and may have three pupil teachers, each of whom 
will count for forty scholars. Each additional 
certificated teacher will suffice for eighty children, 
and each assistant for sixty. Any assistant if 
provisionally or fully certificated (even third class) 
will entitle the school to the employment of 
another pupil teacher or candidate. The ‘can- 
didate,’ however, will only be sufficient for twenty 


Girls over twelve years of age may | 





teacher, must pass the elementary and two class 
subjects in Standard V. or VI. There does not 
seem to be any Departmental limit to the Staff. 


5. Registration will be made more simple by 
the abolition of ‘The Child’s Book.’ This is a 
great boon. Incalculating the ‘average attend- 
ance’in half-time schools, ‘wo attendances will 
count as ¢#ree. A separate register for half-time 
will be required. ’ 


6. Presentation for Examination. (1.) ‘ All 
scholars whose names have been on the Registers 
for the last twenty-two weeks that the school 
has been open, must be presented for examina- 


: | tion according to one of the Standards,’ and ‘in 
that these subjects g . 


a Standard higher than the one in which he has 


| before been presented, whether in his present, or 


in any former school.’ All exceptions are to be 
specially explained in writing to the Inspector. 
(2.) All such scholars must also be presented in 
‘Class Subjects,’ when these aretaken. (3.) The 
‘Specific Subjects’ are limited to two out of the 
twelve specified, and the examination is confined 
to scholars above the Fourth Standard. The 
Fourth Schedule prescribes the three required 
stages, and no ‘scholar, after being examined in 
one subject, may change it for another, before 
passing all the stages of the first.’ Nor may 


| he be presented twice in the same stage. 


GRANTS. 


7.. The proposed method of distributing the 
annual grants gives to this ‘Code 1882’ a third 
and, perhaps, the most distinct claim to the title 
‘new. The mode of payment, except for the 
specific subjects, is entirely altered. The average 
attendance is the new basis for most of the annual 
grants. These are to consist of— 

(a) A fixed grant of 4s. 6d. 

(6) A merit grant of Is., 2s. or 3s., according 
as the Inspector, ‘allowing for circum- 
stances,’ reports the school to be ‘fair, 
good, or excellent’ in respect of (1), 
organisation and discipline ; (2), intelli- 
gence employed in instruction; and 
(3), the general quality of the work, 
especially in the elementary subjects. 

(c) A grant for needlework of ts. 

(d) A grant for singing of 1s. for children 
taught by wote, 1.e., by any recognised 
notation ; or 6d. if taught by ear satis- 
factorily. 

(e) A grant on examination in the elementary 
subjects at the rate of id. for every 
unit of percentage. The percentage 
of passes will be determined by the 
ratio of the passes actually made to 
those that might have been made by 
all scholars liable to examination, who 
are either examined, or are absent, or 
withheld from the examination with- 
out reasonable excuse. 
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(f) A grant on examination in class sulyects 
of Is. or 2s. for each subject, according 
as the Inspector reports the examina- 
tion to be fair or good. RE 

(g) A grant on the examination of individual 
scholars in specific subjects of 4s. for each 
scholar passing in any subject. 

It will thus be seen, that in a school of one 
hundred children taught in the most efficient 
manner possible, the grants claimable may be 
thus calculated under the heads above-named as 
follows :— 


Fixed Grant ‘ 100 x 4s. 6d, 
Merit sac wos oes 100 x 35. 
Needlework (say) aie 50x Is. 
Singi owe 100 x Is. 
100 x 8s. 4d. 


£ & 
22 10 
15 0 
2 10 


3 Elementary Subjects 
2 Class Subjects ... és 
2 Specific Subjects (say) ... 


coroooof 


+ 


Or about £1 2s. 11d. per head, an amount 
which, of course, can rarely be earned. 

The limitations of ‘ r7s. 6d. for each unit of 
average attendance,’ and ‘the total income of 
the school from all sources other than the Grant,’ 
are retained. Scholars’ Honours’ Certificates 
will no longer be issued. 

The estimate for next year is calculated at 
16s. per unit of the percentage. 


8. Infant Schools and Classes under this New 
Code will apparently receive much encourage- 
ment. The average attendance may nowinclude 
scholars not under three years old. 


(a) The fixed grant will be 9s., or, to classes, 


7s. 

(4) The merit grant will be 2s., 4s., or 6s., 
according as the Inspector reports the 
School or Class to be fair, good, or 
excellent, having regard to the provision 
made for (1), suitable instruction in the 
elementary subjects; (2), simple lessons 
on objects, and on the phenomena of 
nature, and of common life; and (3), 
appropriate and varied occupations ; pro- 
vided always, that the elementary sub- 
jects are satisfactorily taught. 

(c) The grant for needlework will be Is. 
Boys may be taught needlework. 

(2) The grant for singmg will be 1s. (by 
note), or 6d. (by ear), as in the case of 
the older scholars. 


9. All infant scholars over seven years of age 
must be examined in the First Standard, and in no 
higher standard except with the special sanction 
of the Department. A class of more than sixty 
children must have a certificated teacher, and 
forty infants will require a teacher over eighteen 
years of age, approved by the Inspector. 


10. Evening Schools will poney: be revived 
under the encouragement o 
VoL, Il. 





(a) A fixed grant of 4s. if the school has 
met not less than forty-five times since 
the last examination, or 6s. if more 
- sixty times within that period ; 
an 

(6) A grant on the examination of individua 
scholars in any of the elementary class 
or specific subjects, amounting to 2s. 
for each scholar passing in each subject. 

The limitations of article 113 seem to be 
necessary, and we may hope that many evening 
schools will be re-established. 


11. The teachers recognised by the Depart- 
ment are 
(2) Pupil teachers. 
(6) Assistant teachers. 
(c) Provisionally certificated teachers. 
(d) Certificated teachers. 
(e) Evening school teachers. 

These last need not be lay persons. We are 
glad to find in article 45 a reference to the ‘ pro- 
fession of elementary school teachers,’ We 
trust that soon there will be in this country but 
one profession, embracing teachers of all classes, 


| and whose qualifications are duly certified by 


some responsible public body. Graduates of 
any university in Great Britain or Ireland, and 
women over eighteen years of age who have 
passed any one of eleven specified university 
examinations, may be recognised as assistant 
teachers, and, like other assistants, may, after at 
least twelve months’ service in a school, sit for a 
certificate under the usual conditions. All can- 
didates to be entitled to have the superinten- 
dence of pupil teachers must now pass in the 
second year’s papers and after next Christ- 
mas teachers who do not pass in the second year’s 
papers will not be ranked above the third class. 
Third class certificates can only be raised by 
examination, and this must not be more fre- 
quent than once in two years. We think that 
Article 65 might have been advantageously 
modified, so as to permit the revision of second 
class certificates held by graduates within a 
period of less than ten years. 


Part II.’ on Training Colleges, Part III. 
Pensions, and Part IV. contain no new impor- 
tant provisions. 

The new Code is, on the whole, somewhat 
more elastic than the present one. Its greater 
value will largely be determined by the spirit in 
which it is administered. The work of the in- 
spectors will not be lightened, and their power 
and responsibility will be greatly increased. The 
allowance to be made for the ‘ circumstances’ of 
any’given school will require a judgment which 
will apprehend more than the mere mechanical 
results of examinations or the poverty of the 
neighbourhood. If ‘school boards and managers 
generally will sympathise with the generous 
spirit in which this ‘ Minute’ has been conceived, 
and if the inspectors will liberally interpret its 

G 
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articles, the ‘ Mundella Code’ may tend to re- 
lieve the injurious pressure now put upon weakly 


children, and will deserve a nation’s gratitude. | 


But if the administration of the Code is harsh, and 
a high ‘ percentage’ continues to be in the eyes 
of managers the measure of a teacher’s success, 
children will still be deprived of their natural joy, 
and most of the evils of the present Code will be 
intensified. Meliora speramus. 


—j—— 


‘Practical Teacher’ 
Competition. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 
FIRST YEAR—MALES, 
CARACTACUS. 
James M. Wallace, 2, British Terrace, Dyffryn, Merioneth. 
Other competitors :—Salt, Red Hand, Cymro Pur, 
Acanthus, T. Scribo, Standard, Tonyquat, Samivel. 
FIRST YEAR—FEMALES, 


PONTOP PIKE. 
Lydia Wilkinson, West Kyo Board School, Lintz Green. 
Other competitors :—Forward, Moorlands, Dark-eyed 
Gipsy, Lilian Leigh, Mayflower, Athené, Excelsior, Hope. 
SECOND YEAR—MALES, 


INTEGER, 


James Ashworth, 53, Whit Lane, Pendleton, Stiaadiiantbe. 

Other competitors :—Cymro Bach, Excelsior, Naiveté, 
N.A., A.L., Heston, Pilgrim, Achilles, The Craigs, Labor 
omnia vincit, Bonnie Doon. 


SECOND YEAR—FEMALES,. 
SUNFLOWER. 


Jemima Blackburn, Ryan Street Board School, Bradford. 
Other competitors :—Mephistopheles, Merry 

Honesty, Ironlands, Florence Ada, fi 

Elizabeth, Hypatia, Jenny Wren. 


THIRD YEAR—MALES, 


PAPYRUS, 


John H. Scott, 760, Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on-T: 
Other competitors :—St. Keverne, Iroquois, Fair 
No. 1, Chas. Dickens, Dudley, Fitzroy 


The Writing 


arriet Frarey, Queen 


HOME. 


Mary J. Best, Charlwood Road School, Putney. 
Other competitors :—Aurora, Hyacinth, Excelsior, 
Stella, Fanny Fern, Emmie, Excelsior II. 


FOURTH YEAR—MALES, 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


John W. Humphrey, West Kyo Board School, Lintz | 


Green. 
Other competitors :—Rienzi, Dewi Sant, 
Euphonia, Nomen, Excelsior, Anxious, Lol. 


FOURTH YEAR—FEMALES. 


HOLLY BERRY. 
Annie Batts, a Leicestershire. 
Other competitors : a 
Jack, Nil Desperandum, Galanthus, Annie Laurie, 
Eulalia, Hopewell, Dorothy, Xantippe, Effie, Manlia. 
W. T. GREENUP, Judge. 


*,* The letters or stories for the competition based on 
Dr. Carpenter's ‘Health at School’ must reach the 
Office not later than May 3rst. 


Unique, 





May, | 


Play 


. George, Beta, 
Pupil, Netherton, George False, Philyra, Wendreda. 


THIRD YEAR—FEMALES,. 


Mona Bouquet, Happy | 


Publications Receibed. 
Classics— 


(1) Miiller’ s Hebrew Syntax. Maclehose and Sons. 

(2) ’s Translation of Virgil. Longmans & Co. 

(3) Cambridge Texts, with Notes. Bell & Son. 
English Literature— 

(1) Macaulay’s Lays of Rome. 
Geography— 

(1) —— Geographical Reader, Book II. for Standard III. 


(2) Geography Reading Books, National Society. 
Grammar— 

(1) Kent’s Parser’s Companion. Bird. 

(2) Meiklejohn’s Standard Grammar. W. & R. Chambers. 
History— 


(1) English History Home-Lesson Books, National Society. 
(2) First Historical Reader. Isbister. 
(3) Second Historical Reader. Isbister. 


Mathematics— 


(1) Bain and Prince’s Rapid Computation in Mental Arith- 
metic. T, Murby. 


Miscellaneous— 
(1) aa a 8 — Dictionary (New Edition). 


Longmans & Co. 


(2) Barker's s Rhyme of English Sovereigns. T. Murby. 
(3) Odom’s T: and Shadows of the Old Testament. 
Nisbet & Co. 
Periodical Literature— 
(1) Our Little Ones. Griffith and Farran. 
(2) Oxford Examiner, No. 2. Stanford. 
(3) Cambridge Examiner. Stanford. 


Prize Books— 


(1) Little Daniel. Blackie & Sons, 
(2) Prince Alexis. e be 
(3) Sasha the Serf. _,, os 


| Science— 


(1) Wormell’s Electricity and Magnetism. T. Murby. 
(2) Bradlaugh’s (H.) Chemistry of Home. 28, Stonecutter 
Street. 


——— 


Gngagements for April. 


. Sth. Midland Dist. Union “Ann, Meeting. 
Leicestershire School Association Meeting. 


. Last day of Issue of N.U.E.T. ee 
Representatives . ° 


. Teachers’ Investment Society Meeting 


. Geological Society . 
ke”. 2nd Law Committee, 


. Linnean Society 

. Press Committee, N.U. E.T. 

. Executive Meeting, N.U.E.T.'. ‘ 
. Opening Sheffield Conf., N.U.E.T. . 
. Anthropological Society . 


. Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association 
Monthly Committee ° 


. Last day for Science and Art Form 325 


Parliamentary and Law cameras 
N.U.E.T. “ 


. Linnean Society 
Royal Suciety . , 

. Executive Meeting, N.U. E. T. 

. East Kent P.T. Examination 
Royal Geographical Society 

. Anthropologi | ated , 
Geological . 

27. Royal Society . 
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Querp Column. 


@@ As the answer to a single question often entails an expense mer ennn Caeneeris en haere of the 


complete key to any of the Arithmetics or Algebras ordinarily used, the 


prietor of this Journal 


would be glad if students confined themselves to questions, the full working of which is not published 
RULES. 


in the form of a ‘key.’ 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


We should be much obliged if correspondents who send 


numerical or algebraical questions for solution, and are able from any source to give the required answer, would 


do so. 


It would save much time at present spent on verification. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 


3- Replies will not be sent through the post. 


4. Correspondents are requested to write /¢gid/y, and on one side of the paper only. 
5. Correspondents wishing us to recommend books for any (other than the ordinary Government) Examinations, 
or to answer any questions concerning that Examination, must, in all cases, send a copy of Regulations up to 


date. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 15th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


7. All queries in future must have a pseudonym, and must be written on a slip of paper other than that 


which bears the real name and address of the sender. 


*,.* All communications for this column should be addressed 


‘ The Query Editor, 
The Practical Teacher 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C,. 





Algebra. 


1. J. R. D., Wigan.—There are three equal vessels A, B, C; 
the first contains water, the second brandy, and the third brandy 
and water. If the contents B and C be put together, it is found 
that the fraction obtained by dividing the quantity of brandy by 
the quantity of water, is nine times as great as if the contents of 
A and C had been treated in like manner. Find the proportion 
of brandy to water in vessel C, 


»» brandy in C; 
” » Water ” 
_ y 
\eaacp = 
a \<22. 
+ ay - 92 = oy - of 
22° + ay - = - 9 
sinew ae 
a? - 4ay + 4y = 0 
x*-2z=+0 
-. X = 2y. 
SS 


The quantity of brandy ia B is double the quantity in C. 
.*. Brandy and water are equal in C, 





1+ 2 1- x 
(i+xP  (1-x) 
1+ x2 1- # 
(i¢x) (1-2)? 
vest+e° I+ x + x? 

+s I+x 
E- 2x + 2x9 - 3 +5 + Or + 2x? + 2 


2. Solve :— a, (Barnard Smith.) 
= a 


= da 





3. GLacieR.——A railroad runs from Ato C. A goods train 
starts from A at 12 o’clock, and a passenger train at 1 o'clock. 
After going two-thirds of the distance, the goods train breaks 
down, and can only travel at three-fourths of its former rate. 





At forty minutes past 2 o'clock a collision occurs, 10 miles 
from C. The rate of the passenger train is double the dimin- 
ished rate of the goods train. Find the distance from A to C, 
and the rates of the trains. 


Let x=distance in miles between A and C, 
And y= rate per hour of goods train before break-down ; 


Then rj = ” ” after ” 


And 2” x 2013” = ” passenger train, 


"3 eo (E4s) +4 (F-1) +9 a 


(2) («-10) + Y= 


3y ov 


(1) 27 444-2) 25 
(2) 2(x 10) 24 


(1) 6x+4x% — 120 = 24y | 
(2) 2x — 20 = Sy | 
(1) 10x — moe car} 
(2) low — 100 == 25 y 
—20=—-—y 
- ¥ =e 20. 
2x—20=5y 
2x = 100+ 20 
-. * = 60. 


*.* Distance from A to C = 60 miles 
Ans, 





Rate of goods train = 20 ,, 
os Passenger ,, =P» 


4. E. G. T., Bangor.—Two trains, 92 and 
when moving with uniform velocities on el rails in oppo- 
site directions, pass each other in 14 seconds; but when they 
move in the same direction, the faster passes the other in five 
seconds ; find the rates of speed. 


feet respectively, 


Let x«=rate per second of faster train in feet, 
and y= io = other ” 


Then, 14(++y)=92+ 84 | 
5 (x-y)=92+84) 
plas aH 
5(*-y)=176 
e+ty= Pp | 
x- y= hf" | 
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Adding, a an 
= 2th" 
“zetP. 
. , 1760 — 528 
Subtracting, 2y= — 
at 
“ yah 


52 4 
Rate of fester train per hour = (“484 x4? x02 x 
|) en ee 1 
$f mls. 
Ps 4 
= §2 miles. 
” = “Af mis. 
= 28 miles. 


» other 


5. DisciruLvs.—Find the coefficient of x in the following 

expansion :— 

(a? — mex +1) (2? — wx — 1) (a4 — m®x -1). (Hamblin Smith.) 

(22 — ma $1) (2? — mx —1) (a4 — wi*x — 1) 
om {(a? — mx) + 1} {(2? — mx) — 3} (a4 — m*x —1) 

=i? — msl — 1; (4? — ma —1); 

The only term involving x= —1x —*x=m'x. 
*, Coefficient of x=". 





6, Nexo, Pontypridd.—If 424 + 12x47 + Qa*y’ + Gay +4 bea 
perfect square, find Q. (Stewart's ‘ Exercises in Algebra.”) 
‘+ ae we 
4 


40+ poyfiany + Qe? 

axyt+ory 

6x74 OEE + 
4 + Oxy +7" 
.. Q-9 must equal 4, 
“. Q=13. Ans, 


7. N. E. S., Sheffield.—Given 
au +(a+p—-x) y+c2=0, 
bu+(b+9 -x) y+s=0, 
(ut(ec+r —-x) y+az=0; 
Show that « is independent of y, z, and «, and find its value, 
(Science and Art, 1881.) 
(1) au+(at+p-@) y+cs=0 
(2) du +(64 =) 7+bm0 
(3) cu t#le+r -x)y¥+a=0 
(1) xd, abut (a+p—x) y+bcs0 
(2) xa, abu+a(d+¢ Bp te et 
Subtracting, 4 (p-.x*) y-a (g-x) y +4 (¢-a) c=0 (4) 
(2) xc, dcut+e (649-x) ¥+bcze=0 
(3) x 4, bc +b (c+r—x) y+abz=0 
Subtracting, ¢ (7 -.x) y— 4 (r- x) y+ (ca) s=0 (5) 
“ b(p—x) y—a (gy — x) y=C (9 — 2) y— 5 (F — 2) y 
b(p—x) —a(g—x) =cQ—x) - 6@—2) 
bp — bx—aq+ax=¢q — cx — br+bx 
ax + ox — 2bx=aq +¢q - bp—br 
(a+¢-26) x=q (a+c)-—6 (ptr) 
A eal (eto —4( +r) 
a+c—2b 








Arithmetic. 


1. R. B.—A person rows a distance of 14 miles down a 
stream in 20 minutes, but without the aid of the stream it would 
ee i Ate what is the rate of the stream 

our, ow would it take him to return against it ? 
(Harnad Smith.) 

ith the aid of the stream, he rows 14 miles in 20 minutes, 

that is, 44 miles an hour; 
Without the aid of the stream, he rows 1} miles in 4 hour, that 
is, 3 miles an hour; 
. Rate of stream = (4}- 3) miles an hour. 
= 14 milesan hour, Ans. 


Against the stream, he rows (3 ~ 1%) miles or 14 miles an hour. 
.. Against the stream, it would have taken him 1 hour. Ans. 


2. Pomrry.—A farm is let for £96 and the value of a certain 
number of quarters of wheat. When wheat is 38s. a quarter, 


the whole rent is 15 per cent. lower than when it is 56s. a 





quarter, Find the number of quarters of wheat which are paid 
as of the rent, (Barnard Smith.) 

ifference of (56s. — 38s.) or 18s. in the price of wheat makes 
a difference of 15 per cent. on the whole rent, when wheat is 56s. 


@ quarter. 
<. QNo, of qrs, x 18) s. = yy oie 6-+(No. of qre. x 56)s.] 
= j, of S64 ay of (No. of qrs. x 56)s. 
. = 288s. + (No. of qrs. x #5 of 56)s. 
= 288s. + (No. of qrs. x 8})é. 
(No. of qrs. x 18)s. —(No. of qrs. x 82)s. = 288s. 
(No. of qrs. x 9#)s. = 288s. 
“. No, of qrs. = 
gts. 
— 1440 
43 
= 30. Ans. 

3. J. P.—At 4% %, for what sum should goods be insured 
w are worth £427 15s. 3d., in order that in case of loss thei 
owner may recover their value, together with the premium 
paid ? 

£ 
100 
= -— eae: 
958 : 427 15 3 :: 4¢¢ : Sum to be insured. 
20 
766 3422 20 
153 - = oe 


68442 0 o(4i2 6 8 Ans, 
612 
724 
612 


102 
12 


122 
1224 


8d. 


4. Jono Biccs,—I give 5 guineas for 2 dozen of wine at 
different rates per dozen ; and by selling the cheaper kind at a 
profit of 20 per cent., and the dearer at a loss of 10 per cent., I 
obtain a uniform price for hoth, What does each dozen cost 
me ? 

Cost of 1 doz. of cheaper wine at 20% increase = cost of 1 doz. 
of dearer wine at 107% decrease ; 
Cost of 1 doz. of cheaper wine at $ of criginal price = cost of 
1 doz. of dearer wine at ys of original price; 
Cost of ¢ doz. of cheaper wine = cost of °5 doz. of dearer 
wine ; 
.. Cost of 1 doz. of cheaper wine = cost of § of 4% doz. of 
dearer wine 
cost of }doz. of dearer 


wine. 
Cost of 1 doz. of dearer wine + cost of 1 doz. of cheaper wine 
fia ; = 5 guineas ; 
.. Cost of 13 doz. of dearer wine = 5 guineas ; 
Cost of 1 doz, of dearer wine = 5 guineas + 1} 
= +of 5 guineas 


= £33 
And cost of 1 doz. of cheaper wine = £2 5s. } Ans. 


5. YELSERP.—Riding a journey of 27 miles into town, I 
meet the coach, which left town at the same moment that I 
started from home (7 o’clock), at the 18th milestone from town. 
Supposing that it travels 10 miles an hour, determine the hour 
when we meet, and the time when (proceeding at the same rate 
as before) I shall reach London. 

Coach travels 18 miles in }4 hrs. 
=1f 
=1 hr. 48 min, 
.. Time when they mect =48 min. past 8, 


=12 min. to 9. Ans, 
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I ride at the rate of (27-18) miles or 9 miles in 1 hr. 48 min. 

.. I shall reach London in 1 hr. 48 min. x 3 

=5 hrs. 24 min. 
=24 min, 12. Ans. 

6. SUBSCRIBER. — With a gallon of rum which cost 15s. a 
man mixes a quart of water, and then sells it for 16s. a ; 
with a gallon of gin at 11s. he mixes 24 pints of water, and sells 
it at 12s. a gallon; and witha of brandy which cost 22s. 
he mixes 3 pints of water, then sells it for 23s. a gallon: 
how much does he gain per cent., supposing him to twice 
as much rum as gin, and twice as much gin as brandy? 
(Barnard Smith.) 

Cost of 1 gallon of rum, as sold = 15s. x ¢ = 12s. 


” gin, ” = IIs. X Toy 


” ” ” 


= 3, s. 


= 22s. X ir 
= 10s. 
Gain on 1 gal. of brandy, cost 16s, = 7s. 
2 9) 2 gals. of gin, cost 1644s. = 74's, 
» 0» 4 9» oy Tum,,, 48s. = I6s. 
Gain on 80}$s, = 303%s. 
o-oo 7$P%s. == SAPs, 


25 
635 = 108 
1696 


an 2 §75 


= 37251 . Ans, 


7. THomaAsS Jonrs.—A farmer gave for a horse a bill for 
£73 due in one month, and sold it immediately for a bill for 
£87 at 4 months. Find his gain per cent., interest being at the 
rate_of 44 per cent. 

Zre0i : £73 :: £100 : Present Worth of 1st bill. 


»» brandy ,, 


” ” ” 


.. Gain p.c. = 


WS _ 800, 
II It 
Zor : £87 :: £100 : Present Worth of 2nd bill. 
aw 1 


Gain = (*F$92— Y)L 
= 191400 - 162400 
= wee 
3265 
“. Gain p.c. = 29D , WP 
F238 I 


8. Mary.—A person leaves £12,670 to be divided among his 
five children and three brothers, so that, after the legacy du 
has been paid, each child’s share shall be twice as great as 
brother’s. The legacy duty on a child’s share being 1 per cent., 
and on a brother’s 3 per cent., find what each will receive. 

(100 - 1) x (100 — 3) = 99 x 97 = 9603. 
— a brother receives £9603, 


’ £9603 x yh 
9900, 
—- WY 
£9900 x 3 
£29700, 
£19400 x § 
97000 ; 
£29700 x £97000 
£126700. 
£ 4 £ 
*, 126700 : 12670 :: 2 Ae mga received by a brother, 


Amount received bya child = £1920 12s. 
” ” brother = £920 és.} Ans. 


9. ALicE.—A bill of £649 is dated on June 23rd, 1853, at 
six months, and is discounted on July 8th, at 33 cent. ; what 
does the banker gain thereby ? a datacieena 

Bill is due on 26th. 


» child re 1 
Then amount left to a brother 


And = ne child 
Then ,, », the brothers 
And _ ,, » children 
Then total amount left 


Vintnpenen 


ul 





| with a certain sum in the 3} per cents., W 
'| cents. ought the lender to accept ? 





No. of days from July 8th to Dec, 26th = 171. 
£ 


Days D s. d. : 
ss 366 : 78: § 1 10} : Banker's Discount 
171 
365 | 3606 16 4t 

91 


et Ast = iL = Ws. 


<. WOT Gs : A tt 1y4%% : True Discount. 
1460 
2223 
649 
148223 | 1442727 . 
I ° 
_- 148. 8; $28 9qd. 
£9 348. ritits 


Banker’s gain = £9 17s. 7 
= 2s. 11}, 


10, ALPHA, Edington.—If the 3 per cents. are at 95, and 
Government offer to receive tenders for a loan of £5,016,000, 


the lender to receive five millions in the 3 “per cents., together 
t sum in the 34 per 


Value of stock in the 3 per cents. = £(95 x 50,000) 


= £ 4,750,000 ; 
016,000 — £4, 750,000 
266,000. 


” ” 3 ” 


= £95 oo 
= £95x5 
= £°§*5 
.. Amount of 3} per cent. stock = 2.266000 + 44) 
266,000 x 600 
= £240,000. Ans. 


Value of 3} per cent, stock 


11. B.O.Y.—A house cost three times as much for materials 


| as for labour. Had the materials cost 74 per cent. more, and the 


labour 5 per.cent. less, the house would have cost £2087 10s, 


| What was its cost ? 


Suppose the labour cost £100, 
Then the materials _, £300; 
-*, Cost of the house = £400, 

Cost of labour if decreased 5 per cent. = £95, 


1 Cost of materials if increased 7} per cent. = £ 00 +674 * 3 


3224 ; 
-*. Cost of house = Scheer 
= £4 . 
RS 44174 : 420874 :: £400 : Cost of house 


B28 #178 
== £2000. Ans. 


12. G. G., Forton.—Three boys were sent to sell oranges. 
The first boy had fifty oranges, the second had 30, and the tnird 
had Io. were all to sell at the same price, and to bring 
back the same amount of money. How was it done? 

If the were sold at first at 7 a penny, 

The boy would have 7d., and 1 orange left, 
» second ,, ” ” 44., » 2 Oranges » 
” third ” ” id 5. 3d. ” 
Now, if the remaining were so each, 
The first boy would have 7d. + 3d. = 10d. 
» second ,, ” » 4d.+ = tod, 
” t j » ” ” 1d. +9d, = 10d, 


13. Hy¥ACINTH.—Half -cards are sold on an aver- 
age at 73d. per dozen. if tbe erds con be procured from the 
manufacturer at 7s. 6d. per 1000, what is the gain per cent. to 
, Seil erect ctii sues 14d, 

ing price ucting = 

we 1 D thou, » | mm BGM. x AGE? 

= 10s, $d. 
Gain per thousand = 10s, §d.- 7s. 6d. 
== 2s, rid. 


» ‘Id., 


” ” ” ” 
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£ 6 ¢ 
: 10g ::2 11: Gain per cent. 
2 
35 
— 35° 


9 
== 38°8. Ans. 


14. ALPHA, Tring.—A and .B engage in business, their | 


capitals being as 7:11. At the end of three months A with- 
draws 4 of his capital, and one month afterwards B adds twice 


what'A had withdrawn. How should a profit of £337 75. 6d. | 


be divided at the end of the year? 


If 7 stand for A’s capital, then 11 stands for b's. Then pro- 


portionately, 
A’s capital = 7 x 3 +(} of 7x 9) 
= 21+42 


B's capital = - +4 12+ (} of 7x8) 
= a 
63+169) = 2324. 


s. . 
.*. 2324 : 63:: 337 7 6: A’sshare 
3 3 189 


697 189 
697 | 63763 17_ 6 
I $34 
aan s. 4 
Aw; = 9! 
Ban mast ty rege} AM 


15. Kappa, Weston-super-Mare.—- A man spends ae ye 
one-tenth of his income, and invests the rest in annui at 
the rate of £90 for every annuity of £3; supposing his income 
£1,000 a year to begin with, what will it be at the end of four 
ears ? 
ncome at the end of 2nd i Hy of £900 
= £1030; 
” ” 3rd ” = £1030+ of %5 of £1030 
= £1030 + £30°9 


= £1060'9 
of "5 of £1060.9 





4th ,, =£1060'9+ 
= £1060°9 + £31827 
= £1092°727 
= £1002 14s. 6427. Ans, 





Mensuration. 


1. Dewt,—Find the volume of the largest sphere which can 
be turned from a block (cubical) of wood containing 7 cubic 
feet and 71 cubic inches, 

Diameter of sphere = *4/7 cub. ft. 71 in. 
Volume of sphere = Diameter’ x -5236 
= 7 cub. ft. 71 in. x *5236 
=z 1309 of 7 cub. ft. 71 in. 
2500 


= 9216 cub. ft. 1355 in. 


2500 
= Zcub. ft. 1186 b338 in. Ans. 


2. Hen Sats.—A right pyramid, 12 ft. hi stands on a 
ouese base, of which the sides are each 10 ft.; fet Ci) the volume 
the pyramid, (2) the area of one of its triangular faces, and 
(3) the position of a plane parallel to the base, which divides 
it into two equal parts. 
(t) Volume of pyramid = } Area of Base x Height 
= (4 10x 12) cub. ft, 
= 400 cub. ft. Ans. 
(2) Length from apex to middle of side of base = Via? + 5? 


= Vv 169= 13 ft. 


.. 200=} a®%h 
200=13=" (a +ab+0*) 


600=a*h 
ponte (a? + 10a + 100) } 


=a’ 
600 = 12a" + 1204 + 1200 — a* — 10ah — — 
600 = a*h 
— 600= — a*h + 120° + 1204 — 10ak — 100k 


| Adding, o= 12a? + 120a — 10ah — 100h 
12a? + 120a = 10ah + 100k 
12a (a@+10)=10h (a+ 10) 
12a= 10h 
| 
} 


-*. Position of plane parallel to base 
= (12— 9°52...) ft. from base 
= 2°47... ft. from base. Ans. 





3- JumBo.—A field, the shape of an equilateral triangle, con- 
tains half anacre. What length of cord, by which a horse is tied 
at one corner, will allow him to graze on half the field 25 tes., 


Area of part grazed by horse=} acre=1,210 yards. Now 
this part is the ent of a circle, of which the cord is the 
radius; the angle of the segment=60°, the triangle being 
equilateral ; 

“. Area of circle=1210 yds. x 6=7260 yds. 

” ” = Radius? x 3°1416; 

.. Radius? x 3°1416 = 7260 yds. 

Radius* = 7260 yds. + 3°1416 
=2310°923...yds. _ 

.*. Radius= ,/2310°923...yds. 


= 48°07... yds. 
a Length of cord = 48 07...yds. Ans. 


4. ENQUIRER.—A stone pillar, in shape a cylinder of 3 fee 
diameter, with the top rounded into a hemisphere, is found to 
weigh exactly twice as much as a sphere made of the same sort 
of stone and of 6 ft. diameter. What is the height of the pillar > 
(Civil Service Examination.) 


Volume of sphere = Diameter? x *5 236 
= 6° x +5236 
= 216 x *5236; 

” ” pillar = 32 x "5236. 

»» 99 cylinder=Area of base x Height 
= 3? x °7854 x Height 
=9 x '7854 x Height ; 

»» rounded top = 3° x *5236+2 
= AY. x *5236. 

“. 9x °7854 x Height + 4 x *5236 
=432 x *5236 
9 x 7854 x Height = (432 — 47) x *5236 
=837 x ‘2618 
31 


92 
+. Height of cylinder = "27 * 78/8 
—<— 9X TERE 





Area of a triangular face = } side of base x slant height 
= (} * 10x 13) sq. ft. 
= 65 sq. ft. 
(3) Volume of each any = 200 cub. ft. 
Volume of upper half = ja*, 
o» §«6. gp lower ,, = Lh (a* +46 +), 


where 4 =height of enper , @ and #=areas of 
f base. 


3 
=31 ft. 

“. Height of pillar=31 fc. Mere of rounded top 
= 31 ft. +14 it. 


=32t ft. Ans. 
. J. Hestop, Aldoth.—On the di AC of the square 
aicb ihe 


describe a circle passing through the angle A and touch- 
ing the sides BC and CD. The diagonal of the square equals 





ends, /* being area o 


/128. Required the area common to the two figures. 
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2AB?=AC?=128; .“. AB=8. 
AE=8- BE; and HK=8+BE, 
Diameter of circle=side of circumscribed square ; 
.. AF=HK=8+BE 
AF*=(8+ BE); 

But AF?=2AE*=2(8 - BE)? ; 

.. 2(8-BE)*=(8+ BE)? " 
2(64 - 16BE + BE”) =64 + 16BE + BE* 
128 — 32BE + 2BE*= 64+ 16BE + BE* 
BE?- 48BE= - 64 
BE? - 48BE +(24)?=576 — 64 

=512 


BE-24=+16,/2 _ 
. BE=24- 16/2 _ 
=8(3-2 »/2). 
Area of segment EMF = Area of sector OEMF 
— area of triangle EOF 


=} area of circle - —- 
= (AF? x-7854) - 


=}{8 +8(3- 2 »/2)}? x "7854 

- {8 -8(3-2 /2)}% 
=}{{16(2-_/2)}* X *7854 

— {16( /2-1)}*] 
=4{256(6- 4 ./2) x 7854 

— 256(3 - 2 »/2)} 
=H256(3 - 2 »/2)(2 x “7854 - 1)} 
=64(3-2 4/2) x *5708. 

Area of common part = EF* + {64(3 - 2 ./2) x °5708 x 2} 
=256(3 — 2 a/2.) +{128(3 - 2 »/2) x 5708} 
= 128(3 - 2 »/2)(2 +°5708) 
egret) 
ar toms has 
= "40129336... Ans. 


Geometry. 


1. Beta.—The three diculars drawn from the middle 
points of the sides of a triangle intersect in one point. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let D, E, F be the middle points 
of the sides. 


A 








_ Then the perpendiculars drawn from D, E, F shall intersect 
im At E drawn DO, EO right angles to AB, AC 
t D, rawn » at right es to respec- 
tively (I. 11), and join OF. es ee 
Then FO shall be at right angles to BC. 


Join OA, OB, OC, 

Proof—tin the triangles OAD, OBD, the sides OD, DA are 
equal to the sides OD, DB, each to each, and the angle ODA 
is equal to the angle ODB (Ax, 11); therefore the base OA is 
equal to the base OB. (I. 4.) Similarly it can be proved that 
OA is equal to OC ; therefore OB is equal toOC. (Ax. 1,) 

In the triangles OBF, OCF, the two sides BF, FO are equal 
to the two sides CF, FO, each to each, and the base OB is 
equal to the base OC; therefore the angle OFB is equal to the 

le OFC, (I. 8.) 
erefore FO is at right angles to BC. (Def. 10.) 
Therefore the three perpendiculars intersect in one PED 


2. P. T.—Let A, B, C, D be four points in a straight line 
taken in order. Show that the rectangle AC, BD is equal to 
the sum of the rectangles AB.CD, and AD.BC. 

A B Cc D 


u | 


Rect. AC.BD=rect. AB.BD + rect. BC.BD. 
=rect. AB.CD+rect. AB. BC. 

+rect. BC.BD. 

=rect. AB.CD x rect. AD.BC. 


(II. 1.) QE. D. 


3- ELIZABETH Prince.—You must have made an error in 
the deduction, as it can be proved that BC?=AC.CP - AB.BQ. 





General. 


1. Dieu ET MON Droit.—The ‘ Code’ contains the follow- 
ing in a foot-note :— 

‘This grant should be divided between the teacher and pupil 
teachers in such proportion as the managers may determine.’ 

The teacher generally receives two-thirds, and the pupil-teacher 
one-third. ; ‘ P 

There is plenty of room for improvement in your writing. 
Thanks for jane Hi . . nm 


2. Puptt TEACHER. — The Schedule for Pupil Teachers 
notifies :—‘ The paper will contain grammatical ques- 
tions, and easy passages for translation into English.’ 


3. N. W. H.—Candidates may obtain marks at the Scholar- 
ship Examination for one of the following subjects : Mechanics ; 
Chemistry ; Animal Physiology ; Acoustics, Light and Heat ; 
Magnetism, Electricity; Physiography; Botany. Marks will 
only be given for a first-class in the elementary stage, or a pass 
in the advanced stage. 


4. E. Cross, Faversham. — Any text- book on Mechanics 


‘will show you how to find the resultant of two non-concurrent 


parallel forces. 


5. C. H, Hersert.—A straight bar, 13 inches in len gth 
moves about a point placed ‘inches from one extremity ; a force 
of 30 lbs. acts at the end of longer arm, but inclined to it at 
at angle of 45°; what force pour | at the shorter arth, at an 
angle of 30°, will preserve equilibrium ? (Newth’s ‘ Natural 
Philosophy.’) 


1/0 8 





9 


Px pengeninies OC=Q x perpendicular OD. 
But oan OAC=ssin 30°, 
“. OC=OA sin 30° ; 
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And OD=OB sin 45°. 
”. PxOA sin 30°=Q x OB sin 45° 
1 
Px 3x $= 30x 10x" 72 
1 
P=10x10x2x Ja 
=100 Jz 
( ./2= 14142...) 


.. P= 141 '42...Ibs. Ans. 


6. East ANGLIA. — Write to the Registrar of London 
University. 


7. NortH.—Seripture is not taken at the Scholarship 


Examination, 


8. Precerror.—The letter which obtained the prize will 
appear in next issue. 


9. W. James.—Fellow of the Statistical Society. 


10. Cymro.—Vou could not have a much better book than 
the one you mention. You might try ‘The Student’s Hume 
(Alurray, 73. 64.), or * Curtis’ (Simphkin and Co., 58.) 


11. UToR Non AsuToR.—Fraction from the Latin /rangere, 
to break. 
Writing decimal fractions is only an extension of our system 
of writing whole numbers. Thus :—100 = 107; ‘ol = y}y 
I 
10? 
If a number be expressed in the common scale, and the num- 
ber be an integ.r, or a decimal fraction, or partly an integer and 
partly a decimal fraction, then each digit represents some mul- 
tiple of some power of ten, 


== 10 —%, 


12. Sam WeLier.—The proof of ene case only would not 
be sufficient. In Mansford’s ‘ School Euclid’ (Hughes, 1s.), 
the first and second cases are proved together, although two 
figures are given. 


13. B. R. T. WapuAM.—Your query shall be attended to 
next month. 


14. Boy Bius, Mull,—The line you refer to occurs in the 
Stanza of the zd Canto of Byron's ‘Childe Harold’s 
mage. 

“Or e’er in new Utopias were ared,’ 
or ever new schemes were introduced. ‘Ared’ is merely another 
form of * aired.’ 


15. E. A. J., Minehead.—De Tallagio non Concedendo was the 
name given to a clause added to the two great Charters, Magna 
Charta and the Charter of the Forests, when the Barons, headed 
oy Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and Humphrey Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, forced Edward I, to sign Confirmatio Chartarum 
in 1297. It enacted that taxes (/a//agia) cannot be levied by 
the King alone, but only by the common consent of the realm 
expressed by Parliament. 


16. L. BRowNE.—Write to Messrs. Cassell and Co. for 
their list, or to Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. 


17. X. Y. Z.—Yes. 
18. Ex.-P.T.—No. 


19. W. M.—Your query shall be attended to in our next 


jssue. 


20. TROJAN.—Consult a work on the ‘ History of the English 
Constitution.” 


21. MrLLig.—You must be bound for ‘two years, at least. 





22. BANKs, Bury.—How many horse-power is an engine 
with a 9-im. cylinder, 18 in. stroke, 220 strokes per minute ; 
average pressure of steam, 35 lbs. per square inch ? 


(1 horse-power will raise 33,000 Ibs. 1 ft. in a minute.) 
Area of cylinder = 9° x °7854; 
Pressure on cylinder = (81 x °*7854 x 35) lbs. 
*3927 7 3 


.*. Horse-power = 81 x “78ea x Bh x JB X 27 
22006 X U2 


23. J. HesLor, Aldoth.—On the hypotenuse and sides of the 
eee triangle ABC describe the squares BCDE, ABFG, 
and ACHI, The line joining D and F equals 52°5, and that 
joining E and I 42; and the perpendicular from the angle A upon 
BC divides the hypotenuse into ts in the ratio of 2: 1. 
Required the area of the triangle ABC. 


" v, 
oe 24 g 
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£ v7?) 


Let LU =a, then BL=2a. 
AL= /BLxLC= ./2@=a,/2 : 
AB= /AL?+BL2= ,/2a°+4a!=a J6 
AC= JALP+LO= /28+a=a J/35, 
; AL aj2 1 
Sin wage oy wet 
EI?=EB*+BI*-2EB. BI cos EBI 
42? =BC? +(BA + AC)?-2bC (BA +AC) cos (90° + ABC) 
1764 =9a* + (04/6 +.ax/3)? - 2. 3a (axJ6 +0n/3) x - sin ABC 
I 
=a? + a® (9 + 24/18) — 6424/6 + 4/3) x -N3 
= 184? + 6a*,72 + 6a? (472 + 1) 
= 24a? + 12a°,/2 
(2+ 4/2)a® = 147. 
 @=_ 47 147 
2+a/2. </2 (a/2+1). 
Area of triangle ABC=4BCxAL 
=$X 3a x an/2 
_ 3? 


V2 





Meee 
x /2 /2(/2+1) 
—__ 441 (2-0) 
2(\/2+1) (/2-1) 
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— 441 (\/2-1) 
2 
_ 441 (14142... ~ 1) 
2 

_ 441 * 14142... 
——— 
=441 X *7O7I ... 

= 31/°82... Ans. 


24. F. P.—You must have copied your query incorrectly. 


Please repeat it. 


25. THE MOLE.—A circular plate, whose radius is 20 inches, 
is movable about its centre C ina vertical plane; from two 
points A and B in the circumference, 90° apart, weights of 18 
and 24 lbs. respectively are suspended by cords; find the dis- 
tance of the lighter weight above or below the horizontal line 
through C when the plate is at rest. (Mez/¢/’s ‘ Smaller Natural 


Philosophy.’) 








24x CE=18x CD; 
4x BC cos BCE=3x AC cos ACD; 
(But BC=AC, and BCE=90° - ACD.) 
.*. 4.cos (90° - ACD) =3 cos ACD 
4 sin ACD=3 cos ACD 
Sin ACD _3 
cosACD 4 
Sin*ACD _ 9 
co*ACD 16 
___SintACD___ 9 
Sin? ACD +cos? ACD 25 
Sin? ACD=_2 
25 


.. Sin ACD=3 ; 


.. AD = ¢ of 20 
=12 in. Ans. 


26. W. Muscorr.—By sailing round the globe in a general 
easterly course the sun will rise earlier each successive morning, 
as shown by a watch keeping Greenwich time. At the 18ot 
meridian, or half-way, the difference will have gradually 
amounted to twelve hours. Thus far eastwards, however, the 
same name of the day of the week is retained, though these 
twelve hours earlier than at Greenwich ; but, beyond the 1Soth 
meridian when the second twelve hours’ gain is entered upon, 
the zvhole day is considered to have lapsed, and Friday succeeds 
Wednesday. ‘ Thursday had no existence for us.’ See Langler’s 
Mathematical Geography. In a voyage westwards a day would 


for corresponding reasons have to be added. 














Publications Rebietoed. 


*,” We are sorry to ep or the many friends who desire us 
to quote the price of each work noticed in our columns. 


bie we would respectful nt out is the —- duty 
and not ours ; we give enough to a when we 
review it. Our A sits - the advertisements 


in our pages, and failing to find the price here, it would be 
no great trouble or expense to ye 9 ny -—aeamnas 
whose name and address we will gladly give. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By R. Wormell, 
D.Sc., M.A. Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

First NOTICE. 


If all the High School Series, of which the volume 
under review is one, are as excellent as Dr. Wormell’s 
little treatise, their standard will be very high. We have 
‘had, if we may be permitted to say so, too little of Dr. 
Wormell of late. The demands upon the time of the 
head-master of a large school are great, and save to those 
who have made acquaintance with his book on ‘Dy- 
namics,’ the head of the City of London Middle-class 
Schools is only known as an author by his ‘ Natural 
Philosophy.’ This book bears traces of having been 
written up to certain plates, as Mr. Vincent Crummles 
required Nicholas Nickleby to write a play up to the prac- 
ticable pump of which he was the ha , and 
further shows but little indication of the remarkable 
clearness in explanation that distinguishes both the 
‘ Dynamics’ and the book now under consideration. 

Beginning, most wisely, with saggeation, Dr. Wormell 
treats the subject in ten lectures. These deal respectivel: 
with the following subjects :—I. Introduction, in whi 
the properties, polarity, methods of preparation of mag- 
nets are considered. 11. Magnetic Properties. III. In- 
duction. IV. Curves of Force. V. Saene le 
VI. Terrestrial Magnetism. VII. Strength of nets. 
VIII. Ship’s Magnetism. IX. Di tism. X. Mole- 
cular Changes. After the ten lectures follow a num- 
ber of instructions as to simple experiments other than 
those already dealt with in the course of the lectures, and 
quite within the range of any boy of ordinary acuteness 
possessing the normal number of fingers, a few defini- 
tions, and magnetic odds and ends that would, we venture 
to think, have been better incorporated in the main body 
of the book. Twelve lectures on Electricity follow. 
These he heads Introduction, Induction, Condensers, 
Capacity and Potential, Voltaic Cell, Galvanometers, 
Chemical Effects of the Currents, Resistances, Magneto- 


electric Induction, Electricity and Heat, Electric Tele- 
graph, Recent Inventions. At the end of each lec a 
number of simple pieces of electrical apparatus are de- 


scribed as to their construction, as to their use, with the 
exception of lectures 4 and 10, The experiments and prac- 
tical work having relation to lecture 5 are given in con- 
nection with those belonging to lecture Some ad- 
vanced experimental work foliows, then, rather strangely, 
the index, and the volume closes, save for advertrsements, 
with a series of examination questions on the two sub- 
jects whence it derives its title. 

We have analysed the contents of this book at some 
length, because the book is so excellent. For the same 
reason, we now point out what seem to us to be blemishes 
therein. (1) On p. 7, the derivation of ‘loadstone’ is 
open to boa Higher philological authorities than we 
— im to be ascribe its name, not to its 
of ing the mariner, but to its property of leading or 
tmnight Sled i en Bnd Syecente « 5 

t in armour was in » i a 
a rock, of being drawn bodily, armour and all, 


towards it and held no matter what were his en- 
gagements. (2) On p.8 Dr. Wormell adopts that which 
seems to us the best nomenclature for the two ends of a 


magnet—viz., the marked or north-seeking, and the un- 


| marked or south-seeking end. But on p. 9 he begins to 
talk of ‘north end’ and ‘south end,’ and thus re- 
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markable book, like all the others, must confuse the 
unha student. And confusion grows worse con- 
og when, on p. 57, we — por blue -~ . sd 
the magnet appearing in ghostly and inexplica 

fashion. (3) P. 10. It is not rendered clear to the 
student why, in the experiment described, the float- 
ing corks, -pi , move towards the side when 
the ‘ south end ’ of the magnet (whatever that may be) is 
presented to them, whilst, when the ‘north end’ of the 
magnet (whatever that may be) is brought near them they 


all move towards the centre. (4) On p. 11 the far more | 
common name of ‘consequent poles’ might with advan- | 


e be given, as well as the rarer ‘ intermediate poles.’ 


(5) On p. 21 Dr. Wormell discusses — induction, | 


and, we think, will succeed in confusing the mind of any 
boy who reads his book. Dr. Wormell, following that 
which we conceive to be the evil example of certain other 
able writers, uses the word ‘ Induction’ in a different sense 
in magnetism from that wherein he employs-it in elec- 
tricity. Thus, on p. 84, he gives the true definition of 
induction when he says that it is a ‘method of producing 
electricity in a body’ by ‘the simple presence of an elec- 
trified body.’ It is a method of causing redistribution of 
ne rye | in a body without actual contact between that 
body and the electrified one causing the change. Yet, in 
his experiments to illustrate magnetic induction, Dr. 
Wormell has pieces of soft iron touching the | pw of the 
magnet. ‘It will be attracted, supported, and converted 
into a —— (surely the last should be first and the first 
last here] 


the value of words ceases to be, altogether, if they are to 


be used thus loosely. Induction in magnetism is due to | 


contact. Induction in electricity is due to action at a 
distance! (6) P. 25. The distinction between a keeper 
and an armature is not brought out. Indeed, they are 
represented as synonymous terms. An armature, how- 
ever, is a piece of soft iron attached to ome pole of a 
magnet. A keeper is a piece of soft iron connecting the 
‘wo poles of a magnet. (7) Very rarely can we accuse 
Dr. Wormell of inaccuracy or looseness of phraseology. 
But on p. 38 we read, ‘ ines of equal declination are some- 
times called isogonic lines.’ ‘ Lines joining places where 
the angles of declination are equal, etc.,’ would read 
rightly. The last sentence on p. 38 that runs on to p. 40 


(p. 39 contains a map), besides being quite Clarendonian | 


as to its pronouns, is absolutely without meaning owing 


to the omission of a word. P. 64, line 9, we have the | 
statement that the ‘median line’ of a magnet ‘approaches | 


nearer the opposite end ’ to that which is heated. How can 


a median line shift? (8) P.63. The expression, ‘coercive | 
force’ is used. Nowhere in the book is it explained | 
that this phrase means the power with which a magnet | 
retains its magnetism. (9) P. 99. The free electricity, | 
line 4 from the end, would surely be positive, not negative. | 


(10) P. 114, line 4 Dr. Wormell does not say with which 
quadrants of the ; 

be tested are connected ; a vital omission. (11) P. 120. 
A list is given of the proofs that a current is ing 


through a wire. Immediately afterwards these e are | 


studied in exactly the reverse order. Then the list ought 


to have been made out in the reverse order. (12) P. 133 | 


(note). No explanation is given of the angle a4, There 
is no intimation as to what angle itis. (13) P. 141. 
Surely Dr. Wormell knows that potash 


a ternary compound of potassium, hydrogen, ox of 
symbol KHO (14) 157. Is it not a pity in a hig class 
book like this to even so much as refer to the Fahrenheit 


scale? The more rapidly that unhappy scale is rele- | 
ted to the limbo of futilities the better. (15) P. 159. | 


t might beas well for beginners to show that ‘0009 (line 


6) is the square of the ‘03 of line 3. (16) The terms in- | 
verse and direct current (p. 175) are used without a soli- | 
tary word of explanation. (17) The commutator is re- | 


ferred to in lecture 9. No description of it occurs until 


after lecture 9 amongst the ‘apparatus to be made.’ | 
(18) P. 191. It is very questionable whether young 


students will quite grasp the mathematical reasoning, 








induction,’ writes Dr. Wormell. But surely | 
H youde ceases & sltogether, ; | exercises, unless in the hands of skilful teachers, are apt 





homson’s electrometer the bodies to | 


is not a binary | 


compound “of the metal potassium and oxygen.” It is | 
| a small army of definitions, many of which he will not 


simple as it is, at the end of this page. The steps might 
with advantage be simplified. (19). Finally, aS con- 
clusion of this disagreeable, thankless, and easy task 
of fault-finding, Dr. Wormell’s numbers, 7¢ magnetism, 
differ greatly from Professor Guthrie’s. How is the poor 
student to decide when doctors and professors disagree ? 


Rapid Computation: a New Course of Men- 
tal Arithmetic. By J. Baines and J. J. Prince. 
London: Murby. 


These little manuals are adapted to the three first Stan- 
dards of the New Code, and form a systematic and prac- 
tical introduction to arithmetical science. It is often 
forgotten how very much arithmetical operations depend 
upon mental processes, and hence the pursuit of Mental 
Arithmetic has been often disconnected with ordinary 
arithmetical operations, and associated with such apt 
combinations as dozens with shillings and pence, and 
scores and tons, with pounds and shillings. Without 


| undervaluing the latter processes, which almost every 


tradesman carries on with such astonishing celerity 
in his special business, as to leave the obfuscated pur- 
chaser merely able to make off with his change as 
meekly as possible, we need scarcely remark that the 
foundation for all rtness in computation is good 

tematic drilling in the elementary mage, and upwards. 

othing is lost in this being extensively carried out in 
the simple rules of Addition and Subtraction. But such 


to become dry and unattractive. The use of Mr. Baines’ 
lessons removes this objection by lively concrete examples 
in which interest is stimulated by the very mention of the 
common objects of daily life. ‘ What will 10 oranges cost at 
2 a penny?’ is much better than asking ‘ How much is ten 
times two pence?’ The little books before us begin with 
Exercises, with directions for their judicious use, and are 
followed by Recapitulatory Exercises, containing a capital 
variety of examples sure to excite and sustain attention. 


| Cambridge Examiner and Oxford Examiner. 


London: E. Stanford. 


We have received several numbers of these monthlies. 
They contain model examination papers, designed, not 
only to lighten the work of the teacher, but to secure the 
success of the candidate. The venture is worthy of 
support, and has our best wishes. 


The Student’s Algebra. By James Mackean, 
F.E.LS. Royal School Series. T. Nelson and 
Sons. 


Like most of the works brought out by this firm, the 
printing and paper are excellent, the type used being very 


| Clear and readable, and the book being, as far as we 


could discover in a pretty thorough ‘ overhaul,’ very free 
from errata and slips of any kind. 

Mr. James Mackean has in this work struck out a 
method of dealing with his subject differing in some 


| important respects from that adopted in most text-books 


on the same theme. 
Instead of encumbering the path of the beginner with 


need at these early stages, and which only tend to dis- 
courage — the author has, to use the words of his 
preface, ‘deferred giving definitions till they are about 
to be used, and introduced Equations and Problems at the 
earliest possible stage, in order to interest beginners.’ 
This + nae is worked out in a very complete manner, 
and although we might take exception to the elaborate 
explanation given to facts which are common to both Arith- 
metic and Algebra, and which a student in Algebra might 
very wellbe assumed to understand from his J7zor acquain- 
tance with Arithmetic, this is an error (if error it may be 
called) on the right side, and will tend to make the book 
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more serviceable than usual to those learners who are 
obliged by circumstances to do without a teacher and to 
depend on ‘ private study.’ ; 

Another noticeable feature, which will also prove a 
boon to the private student, is the large number of illus- 
trative examples clearly and thoroughly worked-out before 
entering any fresh rule. : ° 

The scope of the work, which is divided into two parts 
—Part I., Elementary, and Part II., more advanced—is 
such as to make it useful for preparation for most Exami- 
nations. The last five chapters of Part II. are on the 
Progressions, Indeterminate Equations, Permutations, 
etc., Binomial Theorem, Logarithms, and Interest. 

We give the work our hearty approval. 


Science Ladders, Forms of Land and Water. 
By N. D’Anvers. London: S. Low, Marston and 
Co. 


This introduction to Physical Geography forms the first 
of a series of SCIENCE LADDERS in the shape of reading 
lessons. The author's plan in the book before us is 
explanatory rather than inductive, and appeals less to 
home observation as the foundation for geographical 
knowledge than many modern writers of school s 
regard as advisable. The book, however, is not con- 
fined to the explanation of geographical terms and 
phenomena, which constitutes its chief feature. It 


occasionally branches off to theories which are far from | 


being generally accepted. ‘The water of the ocean is 
made salt by a substance melted out of rocks by rivers, 
and brought by them to the sea,’ is an awkward explana- 
tion of a disputed theory. If young readers are to have 
such matters brought before them, it will be better to tell 
them that the causes of such things are either not known 
or disputed. The author's partiality for fanciful, and, in 
several cases, questionable English leads him into such 
amusing sentences as the following: ‘Water always 
seeks other water, and very soon two little springs meet, 
and make what is called a stream.’ Water may seek as 
much as it pleases, but will have little chance of mingling 
with other water unless brought in contact with it. Make 
an opening below, and away runs the water, faithlessly 
deserting companion fluid, to get to she lowest place. ‘ Are 
the two springs content when they have met and joined 
their waters?’ We should hazard a‘No!’ on account 
of the rumpus they kick up in meeting. But the author's 
‘No’ gives us quite a different explanation of this dis- 
content. ‘No,’ he! says ; ‘the stream in its turn seeks 
another stream, and when two streams meet they form a 
river. Wonderful, this! But we go on :—‘ This meetin 
of streams generally happens in the uplands of the worl 
[where can that be?], which are called the Gathering- 
places of the waters” We have looked in vain in Malte, 
Brun, and other leading authorities, for this locality. The 
gushing forth of water into springs is attributed by the 
author to ‘this water always trying to get into the air 
and light.’ Very good taste this, on part of water, but 
unfortunately not always carried out by this unstable 
element, for if a subterranean channel be dug the water 
will be equally dis to run down into it, and desert 
its beloved air and light. All this may be amusing, but it 
is sorry science. ¢ are treated to a new theory of the 
tides in the following brief explanation of this subject, 
which we, in our mance thought was somehow con- 
nected with the di 


to the earth’s diameter forming an important element 
(one-thirtieth) of the moon’s distance. But our author 
polishes off the whole Theory of the Tides thus suc- 
cinctly :—‘ It is the attraction of the moon which causes 
the tides, for it [the moon] has the power of drawing the 
waters towards itself.’ Now we ask in all sober serious- 
ness whether the evident meaning of this passage is not 
to attribute to the moon a singular if not exceptional 
power of attraction for water? Better, ten times er, 


that phenomena should remain unexplained, than young © 








erences of attraction exerted by the | 
moon on different sides of the earth, and simply owing | 





students be deluded into accepting such vague statements 
as explanatory. After this we are ready to agree with the 
author, that ‘the facts we have learned to-day have been 
few, but very wonderful.’ Very! 


Outlines of Hebrew Syntax. By Dr. A. Miiller, 
Professor in the University of Halle. Translated 
and edited by James Robertson, M.A., D.D., 
Professor in the University of Glasgow. Glas- 
gow: Maclehose and Sons. 

The Hebrew Grammar prepared and published by 
Professor Miiller, of Halle, has met with deserved success 
in Germany, owing to its lucid arrangement, its use of 
the latest and best results at which the great Hebraists 
of that land have arrived, and the independent employ- 
ment of all the materials on which such a work must be 
constructed. The author states his reasons for the 
appearance of a new Hebrew Grammar, notwithstanding 

utzsch’s edition of Gesenius’s well-known work, puttin 
the merits of the latter somewhat lower than they shoul 
be. He claims for his Syntax that it is more scientific 
than that of Gesenius’s, while it is more practical than 
that of Ewald’s copious Lehrbuch. 

The book before us is a translation of the third — of 
Miiller’s School- mar, that which contains the Syntax, 
and to which the author attaches most value. The 
translation is an excellent one, the work of a man who 
understands the Hebrew “yy? e, and is competent to 
make snngeeeee worthy o olaption, Dr. Robertson 


| has not only translated, but ed#/ed the original under the 


superintendence of the author ; the portion selected 
having received various additions and improvements 
from both, so that it may be justly considered a new 
edition of the Hedbriiische Schulgrammatik, Part III. 

We are far from thinking that the Syntax of any exist- 
ing Hebrew Grammar, not excepting that of Ewald’s, 
which has influenced all attempts to put that part on a 
scientific basis, is entirely satisfactory. Improvement is 
needed still ; especially as regards the tenses and moods. 
Even vau conversive is not yet cleared up. The learner 
is apt to be bewildered oils a number of details, some 
of which are scarcely distinguishable from others. He 
desiderates comprehensive groupings, and does not find 
it. Greater simplicity should be aimed at, especially in 
a grammar for schools. The influence of Ewald has led 
his followers into a multitude of details which may be of 
practical use, but are not sufficiently scientific. 

Professor Miiller is evidently a painstaking and cautious 
scholar. He is even disinclined to give his opinion about 
the propriety of a suffix being inserted between the con- 
struct state and its genitive, saying only that many exposi- 
tors maintain its Josstdi/ity. The two examples he adduces 
show more than that, and the second is not well regarded 
by him as an adverbial accusative. Indeed, the section 
headed ‘Adverbial Accusative’ is not a favourable ex- 
ample of the author's acuteness. 

e commend the volume to the attention of all stu- 
dents who wish to master the chief peculiarities of 
Hebrew Syntax. Itshould be compared with Kautzsch’s 
Gesenius, which it can hardly supersede, though superior 
in various statements and in the presentation of appro- 
priate examples. 


Standard Grammar. Book IV. By J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn. London and Edinburgh. Chambers. 
This book is devoted to the Analysis of Sentences. The 
exercises preceded by full explanations are carried sys- 
tematically from the most simple to most forms of com- 
lex sentences, We need scarcely remark that much 
owledge of the nature of words, usually comprised 
under the terms etymology and syntax, is given in Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s lucid remarks. The whole arrangement is 
most satisfactory, and free from the pedantic innovations 
that mark many text-books of Composition and aon se 
The three last pages are filled with a capital list of prefixes 
and suffixes of the ordinary sources of Anglicised words. 
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Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary of the 


English Language. Revised Edition. Lon- | 


don : W. and R. Chambers. 

There are some tools with which the literary workman 
and student cannot dispense, and cne of the most impor- 
tant of these is an English dictionary. 

We have used the before us for thirteen years, 
and can heartily recommend it as being clear, trustworthy, 
well-arranged, and cheap. The ‘Select List of Mytho- 
Ingical and Classical Names,’ and ‘The Metric System,’ 
form valuable features of this revised edition. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


It would be a waste of our own and our reader’s timeto | 


criticise Macaulay's ‘ Lays.’ We therefore simply draw 
attention to these cheap, clearly printed, and in the case 
of the cloth edition, strongly bound reprints. Messrs. 
Longmans have done a public service in sending forth to 
the world the great historian’s noble ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome’ at so moderate a price. 


Jarrold’s Empire Readers. 
London : Jarrold and Sons. 
These reading books have been prepared with excep- 
tional care. They are carefully graduated, and admirably 
suited for standard work. The selection of potty is 
excellent. The binding is strong, but some of the illus- 
trations are certainly unworthy of the series. 


Our Little Ones. March, 1882. London: Griffith 
and Farran. 
This is a gem of a magazine for the young. The illus- 
trations are superb. 


By S. B. Tait. 


| Poetry for the Young. London: Griffith and 


Farran. 


Of one of the parts of this large volume it was our 
| pleasure, some time ago, to speak highly. It is with even 
greater pleasure that we notice the complete work. 

Admirable taste and judgment have been shown in 
making the selection, which contains many new (to Eng- 
lish readers at least) and old gems. 

‘ Poetry for the Young’ is a carefully graduated, compre- 
hensive, poetical reading book, handsomely bound, and 
remarkably cheap. 


By Lord Macaulay. | 


| English History Home Lesson Books. Part 
IV., for Standards V. and VI. National Society. 


This forms one of a series intended to be used with 
| the text-book in English History by Miss Yonge, and 
| comprises the heads of leading events of each king's 

reign. These heads are intended to be suggestive helps 
to the writing out of Home Evening Lessons, and not to 
| be a cramming substitute for more detailed information. 
Writing exercises are appended in the historical biogra- 
— topics menaenel together with exercises in map- 
wing and royal genealogies. Appended to each short 
chapter is a poetical extract te be committed to memory, 
the selection of which evinces excellent taste and judg- 
ment. The fragile paper cover is surely a drawback to 
anything in the way of a Home Lesson Book. For this 
we would recommend cast iron if it were flexible, or the 
noneees approach to this that leather or canvas can 
| furnish. 


[Through great pressure on our space several Reviews in 
type are held over. ] 





PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOKS. 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES 


CLAS8S-BOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
with Examination Questions. By Wirt1am Hucues, F.R.G.S. New 
Edition, revised a Lb by J. Francon Wiitiams, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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‘There is no reason why the work before us should not take the place 
a the first, if not of itself the first, of geographical dnavveshe.' Pree. 
tical Teacher. 

* The new edition by Mr. Williams brings it up accurately to the present 
state of our knowledge.’—Dr. Miter, Perth. 

‘A work which, for clearness, fulness, and excellence of arrangement, can 
hardly be surpassed.'— Literary World. 

* 1 know no text-book on the same subject that can be compared to it.’— 

T. W. Wattace, Esq., High School, Inverness. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Witttam HuGues, F.R.G.S. This volume is 
abridged from the larger class-book, and is designed for the use of less 
advanced pupils. New Edition, revisedand enlarged. By J. Francon 
WitiiaMs, F.R.G.S, Foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


and FOREIGN POSSESSIONS, for the use of Candidates ing 
for Examination. By the Rev. Joun P. Fauntuoreg, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Principal of Whitelands College, Chelsea. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘Nothing seems to be lacking to entitle it tobe described as a complete 
manual of instruction on our colonial possessions. — 7 he Schoolmaster. 


THE GEOGRAPHY of the OCEANS, Physical, 
Historical, and Descriptive. With Contour Map of the Ocean, Maps of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans; Charts of 
Co-tides and Currents, etc., etc. By J. Francon Wixviams, F.R.G.S. 
Expressly prepared for the use of Candidates for Examinations. Fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


* An admirable work. We know nothing better, whether for the school- 
room or the advanced student.'— Aducational News. : 

‘The best arranged and best written work of the kind which we can 
remember to have seen for a considerable period.'—Shifpping and Mercantile 
Gasette. 





EB” The present Series of ‘Map-Drawing Books’ are unique both in plan 
accurate ee knowledge. Bach book © ins (1) acomplete Full 

fe me = Sp saan, which the 
ongitude only—the pupil being 
blank sheet, with bord 
merely referring to an Atlas. 


Imperial 4to Series—13in. by llin.—price 6d, each, 





1. Evrore j 
2. ENGLAND AND Wates | 
3». ScoTLaNnn 
@ ITReLaAND 

France 

Hoitanp 
7. Swepen ano Norway 
8 Russia in Evrore 
> German Eurine 


17. AUSTRALIA 

18. New ZEALAND 

| 19. AFRICA 

ao. Nor tu AMERICA 
at, Unirep STatTEs 
22. CANADA 

23. SourTH AMERICA 


ro. Austro - HunGAR- 
IAN Empire 

Srain & Portucat 

Swi tZeRLANnv 

ITALy 

Turxevin Eveors 
AND GREECE 

Asta 


INDIA 


11. 
12. 
13. 
Te 


| 15. 
} 16, 


-colow 
pil will fill in as an introductory exercise ; (3) an Outline ; 
uired to fill in the mountains, rivers, towns, etc., with the names ; (4) Map with lines of latitude and longitude only ; (5) a 
er of map only—which cannot fail to impress the principal features, both han 
ese books, therefore, provide for repeated practice in drawing each map. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF MAP-DRAWING BOOKS. 


and object, and afford the most valuable aid to the attainment of definite and 
1 Map, so attached as to be always available for cop > (2) an Un- 
, with coast-line and lines tude and 


ysical and political, more firmly on the memory t 


Crown 4to Series—10in. by 8in.— price 3d. each, 


| Io. Sweven & Norway | 17. AFRICA 
| with DENMARK 8. Nortu AMERICA 
| 4. Russia in Evrore 19. CANADA 
| ae. TurKEvIN Evrore | 20. Unirep STaATEs oF 
5» France AND Greece NortH AMERICA 
6. Hotrann&Beieim | 13. Tracy 
. SWITZERLAND | 14 Spawn & PorruGar:| 
. German Emptre 15. Asta 
g. AusTRO-HuNGARIAN | 16, InvIA 


1 Evrore 
2» ENGLAND 
3. SCOTLAND 
@ IReLanD 


cl. Sourm AMERICA 
22. AUSTRALIA 

23. New ZEALAND 
24. PALESTINE 





24. PALESTINE 


itis 


>". 


LOAP SZ 


~ Empire 
“<> \ 
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READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. | 
POETRY. | 


Fcap, 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. 


POEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow, from Athelstan to Albert. Collected and 
, with Notes, Historical and Mlustrative. By A. 

C, AUCHMUTY. 


Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


TENNYSON for the YOUNG, and for RECITA- 
TION. Specially Arranged. 

* This little volume deserves, and is likely to obtain, a welcome in every 
family. The selections are made with judgment, and a better introduction 
to the poetry of Mr, Tennyson it would be difficult to imagine. The charm 
of his verse may be in great measure enjoyed by the perusal of this selection, 
or, better still, by committing to memory the poems contained in it. And 
Mr. Tennyson's poetry is so musical in flow and distinct in utterance, so 
rich in the combination of exquisitely-arranged words, that the memory lays 
hold of it without effort.'—Padl Mail Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH, for the Use of Modern 
Schools. By H. C. Bowen, M.A., Head Master of the 
Grocers’ Company’s Middle-Class Schools at Hackney. 

‘ Arranged with unerring taste and judgment. The selections are made 
from forty-three authors, many of whom may be new to a young student, 
but all ef whom will probably come to be arded as dear friends. Mr, 
Bowen supplies a very useful introduction.'—Notes and Oneries. 


Parts I., II., and III.,,6d. each; Part IV., Is. ; 
Complete, cloth, 3s. 


SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. English Literature 
for ja Classes. Edited by H. C. Bowen, M.A., Author 
of ‘ English Grammar for Beginners.’ 

* Mr. Bowen's notes, like the poems, are judiciously adapted for young 
, and not only supply every sort of in tion necessary to render 
the text perfectly understood, but call their attention to special features of 

t s! Ie, thus enabling them to appreciate the excellence.and enjoy 

yy beauty of the poetry, as well as thoroughly enter into its ‘meaning.— 

thenazum. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 
1, Paternoster Square. 





By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING 
POWERS of CHILDREN, especially in connection with 
the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by JOSEPH PAYNE, F.C.P., Author of ‘ Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Education,’ etc. 

‘ This study, according to her just notions on the subject, is fundamen- 
tally based on the exercise of the pupil's own powers. of observation. He is 
to see and examine the properties of plants and flowers at first hand, not 
merely to be informed of what others have seen and examined.'—Pad/ Mail 
Gazette. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. Designed to Cultivate 
the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings, 
crown 8vo, cloth,-price 2s. 6d. 

‘It is but rarely that a school-book appears which is at once so novel in 
plan, so su ] in execution, and so suited to the general want as to 
command universal and unqualified gbation, but such has been the 
case with Miss Youman’s “ First of Botany.”....It has been every- 
where welcomed as 4 timely and valuable contribution to the improvement 
of primary education.'—/adl Mall Gazette. : 





By EDWARD S. MORSE, Ph.D. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. With numerous 
Illustrations. By EDWARD S. MorsE, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

‘A comprehensive and. useful little treatise for pupils who desire to obtain 


a general knowledge of the structure, habits, mode of growth, and other 
leading features of the various forms of animal life.'—Standard. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO,, 
1, Paternoster Square. 





> 





Small Crown 800, 368 pages, price 35. 6d. 


x 
HISTORICAL SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BY 
Dr. C. MORRISON, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Specimen copies will be sent to Principal ei i 
s pals on receipt of 1s. od. in stam 
by the Author, 39, Fountayne Road, Stoke -telfiaall phe Ly na 


‘This text-book is very methodical in its arr ment, and marked by 
usual lucidity of statement. No better work could be put i heats © 
young a Courant. ay " 

e have every confidence in recommending the volume, not only as a 
good school-book, but as likely to be found al histori 

ba vephieal reference. —Glaggow yom] useful for general h cal and 
n conception an: we conceive this to be the very : 

geography extant.'—School and University Magasing, ne ae 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


A CHEST OF TEA FOR 25/- 
Containing 16 Ibs, net Pure Strong Congou (less than 
Is. 7d. per Ib.), worth 2s. 6d. retail. Cash with Order. 
Quarter-pound sample by post for 





Carriage not paid. 
eight stamps. 


John Mixer & Co., 94, Newgate St., London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


A CHEST OF TEA FOR 30/- 


Containing 16 Ibs. net of Choice Assam and China Tea, 
carefully blended, rich, full flavour. Cash with Order. 
Carriage not paid. Quarter-pound sample by post for nine 
stamps; or the two samples for fifteen stamps. 


John Mixer & Co., 94, Newgate 8t., London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


CHOLASTIC 











‘We have now had of time to try the 
heer exp saad epee he how greatly 


pianos ond I enn 
for proc 


Egy H.M.1. 
“You are at liberty to make of my wife's and opinion— 
. — » T. W. Suarrs, M.A, 4.4.2. for Training Colkge Jor 

15,000 similar Testimonials have been received from all parts of the 
country, from H.M. i Inspectors, Presidents 4 . 
— and Masters of Training Colleges, Teachers and fies oon 


meso excellent an instrument so cheap.’—MatT 





THE ONLY ADDRESS IS 
39 OSENEY CRESCENT, CAMDEN ROAD. 
LONDON, N.W. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

Clerkships, Excise, Customs, ete. Candidates; rapidly 
prepared through the —J. Kererg, F.S.A., ete., Civil 
Service Academy, 6, Colquitt Street, Liverpool. 
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ADAIR’S 
EXCELSIOR COPY-BOOKS. 


Acknowledged to be the most beautiful style of Writing 
of any Copy-books in the Market. 


Feap. gto, 6 pp. A - 
24 PP e 


d, each, 
ad 


The Series consists ofnine numbers, capeially epdeatel on the most skilful 

principle to facilitate the easy progress of the Pupils. 

1. Introductory — Letters — Easy | 5. Short Sentences, With Capitals 
Words, without Long Letters. Double Line. 
Double Line. € Small Hand—Sentences. Double 

2. Easy Words, with Long Letters. Line. 
Double Line . Smal! Hand—Sentences. 

3. Easy Words and Long Letters R Genera! Finishing Hand. 
Double Line. 9. Commercial Finishing Hand. 

4. Capitals—Words with Capitais— A Invoice and Account Forms. 
Figures. Double Line. B Letters and Commercial Forms 
Books A and B are in course of preparation, and will be ready shortly. 

‘The Writing is natural, elegant, and free—the fac-similes of the writing 
of a Teacher who made the teaching of writing a special study for 
upwards of thirty-six years, and is acknowledged by H.M.1. as one of the 
most successful writing masters of the day. 

‘The writer and engraver put their whole trust in the graceful, attractive, 
clear, and easy style of caligraphy. It is certainly an exctedion’y, desirable 
~ for school children to acquire, and it has the merit of being really 
at 


ed to pen-and-ink work, and not merely a good piece cf engraving to | 


look at."—Zhe School Boad Chonicle, London. 


* This series of copy-books extends from Letters to ‘‘ Commercial Finishii 
Hand.” It is skilfully graduated, and presents the very best models | 
writing. The combinations of letters given for imitation in the earlier 
numbers are specially fitted to train both the eye and the hand to the niceties 
of correct penmanship ; and pupils carefully drilled to the faithful copying 
the various head-lines must in time acquire a very good —_ of writing. 
can highly recommend the series to teachers in search of copy-books.'— 
Educational News. 


Ti 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 23, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row" 
Manchester: 1 HE MANCHESTER AND DISIRICT SCHOLASTIC 
TRADING COMANY, 43, Desnegete. 

Liverpool: THE NORTH-WESTERN BbucaT ONAL TRADING 
CO., Limited, 44a, Renshaw Street. 
Belfast : HUGH ADAIR, Publisher. 


Pp. 112, with 174 Diagrams, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


ESSONS on FORM for the use of Teachers and 


Pupils in Elementary Schools. By RICHARD P, WRIGHT 
Teacher of Mathematics in University College School, London. 
Author of ‘ Elements of Plane Geometry.’ 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH 
for both Primary and Higher Schools; Revised 
Editions :— 
First English Grammar 
Key, with Additional Exercises 
Higher English Grammar 
Com in to the Hig 
English Composition and Rhetoric ............ 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 





ESTABLISHED 18s:. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, Chan- 


cery Lane. 

Current Accounts ed according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £25. No commission charged for y - Y 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at per cent. Interest 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Bividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A -— ~e with full particulars, on re. 

March 180. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





The Birkbeck Building, Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Four Millions. 


Ho’ TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no 
Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office of the Brrxercx Buitpine Society. 
OW TO 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate ion, 
either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office ‘of the Birx- 
seck Freenoip Lanp Society. 
A Pamphlet, with ul! particulars, on ene. 
a2 FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 








of 
e 
‘he | 


‘BANKRUPT STOCK: 





G. EK. HAWHSBS, 


SCHOOL DESK MANUFACTURER, 


_ Having%purchased the Entire Stock of Iron Standards 


manufactured by 


JOHN GLENDENNING, 
Late of Chalk Hill Works, trading under the name of 


COLMAN & GLENDENNING, 


IS NOW OFFERING THE CELEBRATED 


NORWICH DESKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








For particulars apply to the above, at 


CHAPEL FIBLD 


OR 
DUKE’S PALACE WORKS, 
NORWICH. 
Maker to the Birmingham School Board. 





URCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR | 





DR. HOPKINS'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
OPKINS’S EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRA- 


PHY, on an improved plan, and containing much 

valuable information on various subjects. New Edition, 1s. 6d. 

HOPKINS'’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, New 
Edition, rs. 6d. A KEY TO THE ABOVE, 1s. 6d. 

HOPKINS'S PUPIL’S MANUAL OF EXERCISES IN 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, containi i i 
the Rules for their Calculation, 2s. 

HOPKINS’'S TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF EXERCISES 
IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC, forming a Key to the above 


s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London; E. C. Osborne Birmingham. 


Z 25,000 Qu , with 











DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS. 





Liberal Allowance to Schools. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, Post Free. 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 
79, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS AND CO. beg to announce that they have just 
Published a NEW EDITION of 


MACAULAY’S 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 


(WITH IVRY AND THE ARMADA), 


At the price of 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, or (School-Prize Edition 
2s. 6d. in cloth extra, with gilt edges. 





*.* This Edition is issued to meet the numerous requests which have 
been made to the Publishers for an Edition of MAcAuLay’s Lays at a 
price which would admit of its being used as a Repetition Book or a Prize 


Book in Schools. 





Fust Published, Price 3. 
STANDARD GRAMMAR, Book IV. 
Adapted to Standards V. VI. VII. 

By ProressoR MEIKLEJOHN. 


Nearly Ready, Price ts. 3d. 
STANDARD GRAMMAR. 
By ProrgessoR MEIKLEJOHN. 
In One Volume, cloth. 
Also in separate Parts— 
Book I. for Standard II., with 100 Exercises 
a III, with 100 Exercises 


és IV., with 90 Exercises 3d. 
me V. VI. VIL, with 67 Ex... 3d. 





W. & R, CHAMBERS, LonpDoN AND EDINBURGH. 





THE 


SCHOLASTIC SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION till April 15th, 1882. 


A first-class £4 4s. Hand Lockstitch Machine, complete, and 
instruction-book, for £2 16s. cash, or by three quarterly instal- 
ments of £1 1s, each. Carriage paid. One month’s free trial. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 


ABSTRACTS. 


‘The Bradbury machine I bought from you has been in use 12 months. 
It gives every satisfaction. I have recommended it for quality and 
ness. If all are as good as the one I purchased, your business will rapidly 
increase.'.—Mr. E. Crappock, St. hen’s ool, Barbourne, Worcester 








‘The machines (Bradbury) have worked well, and quite given satisfaction.’ 


—Th ) Lady G. Craic, Dean’s Court, Wim ie, Dorset. 

‘ My wife has thoroughiy tested the machine (Bradbury), and I am happy 
to bear testimony to its excellence. I am haj to recommend it as a 
thoroughly good and cheap machine.’—Mr. A. immons, The Schools, 
Weobley, Hereford. 

Particulars, Testimonials, etc., from THE MANAGER, 155, White Horse 
Street, Stepney, London, E. 


REV. A. M. WILCOX., M.A., Cam- 
bridge (Classical Honours), teaches Latin and 
Greek by correspondence, at moderate terms. In- 
telligent beginners will soon read Cesar or Greek 
Testament.—Kington, Herefordshire. 





TIRED SIGHT. 


THE AMERICAN CORALINE READING SHADES 


Are a novelty: Eye Shades 

hitherto have been of a most bar- 

a Toa The new material is 

vory- in appearance, un- 

b light—thus aly and 

effective. Simply perfect. Sold by 

all Chemists and Opticians. Sample 

post free. Elastic, 2s. Fitted with fine curled steel bows, 4s. 


HARRISON & SON, Opticians, 40, Hatton Garden, London, 








SECOND EDITION. ‘A gem of a little book.’ ‘Really unique.’ 
DICKINSON’S 


DIFFICULTIES of English Grammar 
and Analysis Simplified. 


WITH A COURSE OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
Price 2s. 

The Teachers’ Assistant says :—‘ We are glad to welcome a 
second edition of Mr. Dickinson’s useful little work. The whole 
subject is most fully and carefully treated from the first lesson 
on nouns to the examination of the most involved sentence, All 
knotty points are so thoroughly explained, and so fully illus- 
trated, that it must be the student’s own fault if he has not, after 
having worked through the book, an accurate and reliable grasp 
of the grammatical structure of the language.’ 

Sent Post Free for 1s. 6d. in Stamps. 


London: JosEPH Hucues, Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BY J. C. CURTIS, B.A., 


Principal She Training College, Borough Road, London, and one of the | 
Examiners tn History in the College of Preceptors. 
* Mr. Curtis will oxegly Principals of Schools with Specimen Copies at 
balf the price in stamps. 
The Poetical Reader. 119th Thotsand. Price rs. 

* Just such a selection of spirited, genuine, and- accredited ballads and 
pieces as we should wish our children to hese at their tongues’ end.'—/atriot. 
The New Poetical Reader. 24th Thousand. Price 1s. 

*It is sure to be a favourite wherever introduced. '_National School- 
master. 

The Complete Poetical Reader. Being the Poetical Reader 
and the New Poetical Reader in one volume. Extra cloth, gilt lettered. 


us Exércises, 


Price os 
Aa English Grammar for Schoo!s. With Copi 
Ts. 


xamples of Parsiog, Analysis, etc. rsth Thousand. 
ct.’ —School Board Chronicle. 
A First Book of Grammar and ante. With Copious 
exercises and Questions for Examination. 42nd.Thousapd. Price 3d. 
* A handy and thoroughly well got-up little manual.'—Scholastic Register. 
Outlines of English Grammar. With Copious Exercises. 
aoand Thousand. Price 
* Remarkably clear in its definitions, copious in its facts, and rich in the 
a'Man it gives for exercise. —F reeman. 
nual of Grammatical Analysis. With Goplons Ex- 
ercises for Analysis and Composition. 62n Thousand. Price 6d 
* A very clear and excellent manual.'—School Board Chrenick. 
A Manual of Etymology. th Thousand. Price &. ’ 
‘Ably executed. The notes are capesially valuable.'—Zducational Review. 
Outlines of Geography. 157th Thousand. Price 6d 
* A most excellent little manual.'—Conrt Circular. 
A First Book of Geo ography, with Questions for Examination. 
stth Thousand. Price 
* The amount of information is really wonderful.'— National Schoo/master. 
Tag Seo prepay ° of Great Britain and Ireland, 15th 


* Clear, sound, aod com 


A School and College History of England, containing 
Copious Supplementary Chapters. 25th Thousand. Price 5s. 6d. 
‘A most admirable general narrative is given of political events.'—Civi/ 
Service Gazette. 
A Short Manual of English History. oth Theguet. Price 6d. 
“Comprehensive and well arranged.’—Zducational Record. 
Outlines of English History. 223rd Thousand. Price 6d. 
Outlines of Scripture History. 38th Thousand. Price 6d. 
* Concise, comprehensive, and well arranged.'—Church and School G. 


& CO. 


azette. 


Lonvon : SIMPKIN, 


Fo PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, Etc. 


Messrs. AUSTING AND SONS, 


BOOKBINDERS, 


JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET; 
LONDON, 3B.C., 


MARSHALL, 


OULD respectfully intimate that they Estimate 

or Contract for every description of WHOLE. 

SALE CLory BinpinG (Both Plain and Fancy), and 

that they are prepared to execute Large or Small 
Orders without delay, at the Lowest Trade Prices. 


Having been established nearly half a century, they 


can give very satisfactory references if required. 





A Large Assortment of Ornamental 
Designs in Stock for Covers. 





CHEAPEST 
CARDS OUT. 


fi “J . aS eI a 


. DLEUEET MO ve thy 


he col 
THE SET SENT POST FREE FOR 4s. 6d. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, 


PUBLISHER, 





_ PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE una LORDS, E.c. 


have been worked out as ‘ models.’ 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Cheap School Edition, well bound, price 1s. 


Mrs. Gothard’s Lessons on Cookery. 


Price 2s.6d., extra cloth, gilt lettered, 


The Leeds Mercury says—‘ An excellent little volume.’ 

Tite Schoolmaster says—‘ The pond, is well got up, strongly bound, and con- 
tains a great variety of recei 

The Scholastic World says—‘ This book can be highly recommended to all 
who are interested in this important subject.’ 


Taylor’s Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. 


This work is sufficiently exhaustive to fully equip a young teacher with all 
information bearing on the subject. ~- number of Examination 
ce rs. 


Hughes’s Tables for Infants and Standard I. 


Price 6d. per dozen. 


On large stout Cards. One side contains the Multiplication Table up to 
6 times 12 in very bold type, and the other the small letters and figures in 





sal’, yw are arranged according to their structure. 


How to Compose and Write Letters. 


New Edition. Frap. 8vo, 104 pp. Price ts. cloth. 
By Jon TAYLor, author of ‘Great Lessons from Little 
Things.’ 





The Saieel Guardian says—‘ The book, which is neatly 
be a help to many a begincer in the art of 1 
The Educational News says— E 
letters is treated exhaustively. 


and got up, 
be attended to in writing 





London; JostpH Hucues, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





